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Five minutes from death, Fydor Dostoievsky 


saw his naked self. In that moment he became Russia’s 


“poet of suffering humanity” 
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DUSTOULEV SST: 


“IN EVERY MAN A DEMON” 


Diesen was born in 1821 in a Moscow 
hospital for the poor in which his father was a 
doctor. His father, always deeply religious, inten- 
sified the poverty of the family by drunkenness and 
obsessional miserliness. He was murdered by his 
serfs when Fydor was 17 years old. Fydor’s student 
life was a struggle against utter destitution and want 
...and “study was often interrupted by mental and 
bodily sickness and by the desperate dissipation 
which often provides the only escape for those who 
are utterly poor.” : 

His first novel, Poor Folk, appeared in 1844 and 
won considerable success. Already there were clear 
overtones of interpretative genius. In 1849 he was 
arrested with other members of a circle who met to 
read Fourier and Proudhon. On December 22, forty- 
four of them were taken to the Semyonovsky drill 
ground. The sheriff read out the sentences. They 
were to be shot. Forced to put on the white shirts of 
the condemned they stood for more than twenty 
minutes in the bitter Russian winter cold—fifteen 
degrees below freezing point. A priest invited them 
to make their confessions. Only one did so but they 
all touched the crucifix with their lips, kissing it 
eagerly, hurriedly. 

About twenty paces from where they were stand- 
ing were three posts. The first three prisoners were 
fastened to them, with white caps drawn over their 
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faces so that they could not see the rifles of the 
firing squad. Then a group of soldiers took their 
stand opposite each post. Dostoievsky was eighth, 
and therefore would be among the third lot to go 
up. He had about five minutes to live, and those 
five minutes seemed to be a most interminable pe- 
riod, an enormous wealth of time. He divided the 
time up into parts—one for saying farewell to his 
friends, two minutes for that; then a couple of min- 
utes for thinking over his own life and all about 
himself; and another minute for a last look around. 
He contrived to kiss the two who were nearest to 
him, and he thought of his brother and his family. 
Then he embarked on those two minutes which he 
had allotted for looking into himself. 

He put it to himself as quickly and clearly as 
possible, that here he was, a living, thinking man, 
and that in three minutes he would be nobody; or if 
somebody and something, then what and where? 
The certainty of inescapable death, and the uncer- 
tainty of what will follow is, Dostoievsky says, the 
most dreadful anguish in the world. But worst of all 
was this thought: “What should I do if I were not 
to die now?” Men not condemned to die esteem life 
far too lightly. “What if I were to return to life 
again? What an eternity of days and all mine! How 
should I grudge and count up every minute of it, so 
as not to waste a single instant!” The thought be- 


came such a terrible burden upon his brain that he 
could not bear it, and wished that they would shoot 
him quickly and have done with it. 

And yet there was a terrible fear. He felt feeble 
and helpless. There was a choking in his throat. He 
did not lose his wits, but he was absolutely power- 
less to move. Then, when the soldiers had actually 
loaded their rifles, there was a shouting and other 
noises, and an officer came galloping across the 
square, waving a white handkerchief. He brought a 
gracious pardon from the Emperor. Dostoievsky’s 
sentence was commuted to four years’ imprisonment 
in Siberia and four years’ service as a private sol- 
dier. The sentence of death had only been a threat, 
a “lesson not to be forgotten.” But one who had been 
blindfolded to be shot had gone mad—and never 
recovered. Not one escaped without life-long injury 
to the nervous system. 

This shocking experience left an indelible mark 
on Dostoievsky’s character. All his life he was the 
man for whom time had stood still, and who had 
faced the ultimate fear. He recounts this experience 
in a memorable passage in The Idiot. 


“TYRANNY BECOMES A DISEASE"’ 

The second great creative experience of his life 
was the four years’ hard labor in the convict prison 
in Siberia. His life among the lost and outcast was 
a terrible monotony. The poignant and terrible 
suffering of never being alone even for one moment 
was, he says, unimaginable. Life was a constant 
hell, a perpetual damnation. Only in the last year 
was he allowed to have a book. The whole system 
was devised to crush an educated man down to the 
sub-human level. Nevertheless it is impossible to 
stifle a living man’s emotions, his thirst for life, his 
passions and his overmastering longing to satisfy 
them. However debased a man may be, neither the 
branding irons nor chains will make him forget that 
he is a man. The House of the Dead gives a clear 
and objective account of his experiences. He speaks 
of the horrors to which such a system gives rise: 

“Those who have possessed unlimited sway over 
the body, blood and spirit of their fellowmen, who 
have known the power inflicting the deepest degra- 
dation upon another being made in the image of 
God, these men lose every hold on their desires and 
sensations. Tyranny becomes a habit, it develops 
and at length grows into a disease. I firmly believe 
that the best man in the world can be brought by 
habit to the level of a beast. The most abnormal 





cruelties become acceptable and pleasant to the 
mind. Man and citizen succumb for ever in the ty- 
rant and a return to human dignity . . . becomes 
impossible.” 

Dostoievsky was always the man who had been a 
convict. He had a strong conviction and a passion- 
ate feeling of oneness with all the degraded, destitute 
masses in their suffering, so meaningless, so help- 
less in their docile obedience and in their acceptance 
of the agony that life means for them. Everyone is 
guilty, he teaches everyone must repent of his share 
in the callous and thoughtless sin which produces 
this suffering. 

“Everyone of us is undoubtedly responsible for 
all men and everything on earth, not merely through 
the general sinfulness of creation, but each one 
personally for all mankind and every individual 
man. This knowledge is the crown of life . . . only 
through that knowledge our heart grows soft with 
infinite, universal, inexhaustible love.” 


ETERNAL HARMONY 

Third, Dostoievsky was an epileptic. The inci- 
dence of these strange fits was intensified after he 
was taken out to be shot. Every attack made him 
lose memory, imagination, mental and bodily 
strength. When they were frequent he was almost an 
idiot. The disease influenced him enormously. For 
a few moments before an attack he had an ineffable 
experience of the value and reality of his own per- 
sonal being and of the universe. He felt suddenly 
the presence of the eternal harmony perfectly at- 
tained. One result was that Dostoievsky had a deep 
conviction of the unity and harmony of the universe. 
Every little fly that buzzed in the sun’s rays, he said, 
was a singer in the universal chorus. 

A fourth factor that left its mark on Dostoievsky’s 
artistic work was his desperate poverty. His utter 
destitution, not only acute, but also chronic, lasted 
almost to the end of his life. He was loaded with 
debts, with responsibility for his brother’s widow 
and family, and with his own unhappy marriage, 
and with his besetting mania for gambling. 

As a consequence of the experiences, Dostoiev- 
sky became—in the words of Canon A. E. Baker, 
from whom this analysis and these words are taken 
—‘the poet of suffering humanity.” Middleton Mur- 
ray says that for those who are sensitive to these 
things there is more terror and cruelty in Dostoiev- 
sky’s work than in all the literature of all the ages 
that went before him. 
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His eyes were drawn incessantly to the sight of 
pain. The descriptions of suffering in his novels 
are overwhelming. To read them one after the other 
is itself agony. He tells the story of the peasant 
who lashed his poor little horse to death because it 
was too weak to pull its load. He lashed it on its 
eyes ... “on its meek eyes,” in an intoxication of 
cruelty. He tells of horrid and disgusting cruelty to 
children. Their defenselessness tempts the tor- 
mentor. The angelic confidence of the child that has 
no refuge and no appeal sets his vile blood on fire. 
And Dostoievsky makes this comment: 

“In every man, of course, a demon lies hidden— 
the demon of rage, the demon of lustful heat at the 
scream of his tortured victim, the demon of lawless- 
ness let off the chain.” 


Dostoievsky is tortured with the problem of suf- 
fering. How is it to be justified? It will not do to say 
that mankind is a community of suffering because it 
is a community of sin, for the root of the problem 
is that children suffer, that the innocent suffer. 
And it is not enough to say that at last suffering 
will be healed and made up for, that all the humili- 
ating absurdity of human contradictions will vanish 
like a pitiful mirage . . . lost in the world’s finale, 
at the moment of eternal harmony, when something 
so precious will come to pass that it will suffice for 
all hearts, for the comforting of all resentments, for 
the atonement of all crimes of humanity, that it will 
make it not only possible to forgive, but to justify 
all that has happened with men. And yet it is not 
enough as Ivan insists in The Brothers Karamazov, 
that there should be justice in some remote infinite 
time and space. It must be here on earth and he 
must see it himself. 

“I want to see it, and if I am dead by then let 
me rise again, for if it all happens without me it 
will be all too unfair. Surely I haven’t suffered 
that I, my crimes and my sufferings, may manure 
the soil of the future harmony for somebody else. | 
want to see with my own eyes the hind lie down with 
the lion and the victim rise up and embrace his 
murderer. I want to be there when everyone sud- 
denly understands what it has all been for.” 

It will be an unspeakable harmony when every- 
thing in heaven and on earth blends in one hymn of 
praise, and everything that lives and has lived sings 
aloud: “Thou art just O Lord, for Thy ways are re- 
vealed.” When the mother embraces the fiend who 
threw her child to the hunting dogs, and all three 
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“In like a lion, out like a lamb”: 
the experience of March is that of 
many men tamed by four years of 
college (here Purdue). But refer to 
Proverbs 31:10ff. before choosing 
your tamer. Photo by Andrew Paulin. 





cry aloud with tears: “Thou art just O Lord.” Then 
the crown of knowledge will be reached and all will 
be made clear. And yet . . . that higher harmony is 
not and cannot be worth the crying of the innocent. 
It’s not worth the tears of one tortured child for 
those tears are not atoned for. They must be atoned 
for or there can be no harmony. But how? By being 
avenged ? 

“But what do I care for avenging them,” Ivan 
cries, “what do I care for a hell for oppressors? 
What good can hell do since those children have al- 
ready been tortured? I want to forgive, I don’t want 
more suffering. And if the sufferings of children go 
to swell the sum of sufferings that was necessary to 
pay for truth, then I protest that truth is not worth 
such a price. I don’t want the mother to embrace 
the oppressor who threw her son to the dogs. She 
dare not forgive him! Let her forgive him for her- 
self. If she will, let her forgive the torturer for the 
immeasurable sufferings of a mother’s heart, but 
the sufferings of her tortured child she has no right 
to forgive; she dare not forgive the torturer, even 
if the child were to forgive him.” 

His brother Alyosha answers his tormented ques- 
tionings: 

“God can forgive all and for all, because He gave 
His innocent blood for all and everything. The edi- 
fice is built on Him and it is to Him that they cry 
aloud: “Thou art just, O Lord, for Thy ways are 
revealed.’ God bears the evil of creation. He feels 
every pang of pain throughout the world. Infinite 
love is infinitely near to every creature. In all 
afflictions He is afflicted. That is His triumph, His 
perfection. By enduring evil He transcends it and 
at last will make it good.” 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 
The other problem with which Dostoievsky is con- 
tinually engrossed is that of freedom. The problem 
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is expounded in the prose from The Grand Inquisi- 
tor: a section within the novel The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Jesus appears in sixteenth century Seville 
when the Inquisition is at the height of its power 
burning heretics to the glory of God. Christ appears 
near the Cathedral. Everyone recognizes Him and as 
a funeral procession for a little girl passes through 
the crowd, the mother throws herself at His feet, and 
He raises the child. The Grand Inquisitor, the Car- 
dinal sees everything and orders His arrest. The 
people let the soldiers drag Him away. Alone in His 
cell, the Inquisitor visits Him. Tomorrow he will 
have Him burned. 

The Cardinal talks to Him but He answers him 
not a word. The Cardinal tells Jesus that when He 
was on earth the freedom of men’s faith was very 
dear to Him. For fifteen hundred years, he says, the 
Church has been wrestling with this freedom, but 
now it is ended and over for good. The people have 
brought their freedom to the heirarchy and laid it 
humbly at their feet. Three powers alone, he says, 
can conquer and hold captive the conscience of man- 
kind: miracle, mystery and authority. Christ set an 
example by rejecting all three. By showing man so 
much respect, by refusing to capture him by artifice 
or power, Christ had asked too much. If Christ had 
accepted the last counsel of the mighty spirit, He 
would have united all men in one unanimous work 
and harmonious antheap; for the craving for a 
world state is the third and last anguish of men. If 
He had taken Caesar’s purple, He would have given 
universal peace. Men know too well the value of 
complete submission. They will bring the most pain- 
ful secrets of their consciences to their masters, and 
they will be glad to believe the answers, for it will 
save them from the agony of making the decision for 
themselves. The Inquisitor and his like are correct- 
ing Christ’s work. Tomorrow they will burn Him... 
The old man waited some time. Christ’s silence 
weighed upon him. Suddenly Christ 

“approached the old man in silence and softly 
kissed him on his bloodless aged lips. That was all 
His answer. The old man shuddered. His lips moved. 
He went to the door, opened it and said to Him: 
‘Go, and come no more...Come not at all, never, 


never!’ And he let Him out into the dark alleys of 
the town. The Prisoner went away.” 

It is not surprising that of this novel T. E. 
Lawrence said: “When I’m forced to describe it in 
a word I say, ‘A Fifth Gospel.’ ” 


A VORTEX OF POWERS 

Dostoievsky’s characters are portrayed with pro- 
found psychological insight. He is pre-occupied 
with man defiant in self-will, man tragically self- 
defeated. He penetrates in particular the irrational 
underworld of the mind: the occult dynamic region 
of the spirit. He personifies and dramatizes human 
complexes. Often his characters appear monstrous 
and incredible, but paradoxically, he is able to sug- 
gest to us that they walk beside us, closer than our 
own shadow. He exposes the tragic schisms and 
contradictions that are latent within us. He teaches 
that man is neither good nor bad, moral nor im- 
moral, but a whirling vortex of powers and passions 
and possibilities, both angelic and diabolic. And 
he sees that even in the most degraded person there 
is the defaced image of God. 

Dostoievsky glimpses the truth that man can only 
be remade by being born again in Christ. As an- 
other Russian, Berdyaev, has written: “Dostoievsky 
showed that the light in our darkness is Christ, that 
the most abandoned individual still retains God’s 
image and likeness, that we must love such a one as 
our neighbor and respect his freedom. He takes us 
into very dark places, but he does not let darkness 
have the last word....” And an English writer has 
said: “Man, as Dostoievsky sees him. is a divided 
being, a personality torn by inward schism, and 
needing above all to be saved, reborn, transformed 
into the image of Christ. But this salvation is impos- 
sible at the expense of man’s essential freedom, and 
this means that no repressive, coercive religion, no 
dictatorial authority, can meet the deepest human 
need. It is only through sin and suffering and the 
strivings of the eternal Spirit that man can pass 
from his freedom to choose good or evil to the 
higher freedom that abides in steadfastly-chosen 
good.” END 
(Reprinted by permission from the Australian Jnter-Varsity 
Magazine. ) 
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By HARRY R. BOER 


DAWN AND SUNSET 


of modern missions 


a ONE DAY in 1944 I stepped out of my tent 
on the island of Hawaii into the thinning night of a 
tropical morning. As I stood alone under a heaven 
still bright with stars, an unforgettable sight met 
my eyes, a sight which seemed to bring together in 
one majestic vision the distant reaches of God’s 
great creation. I saw in the southern sky the five 
stars that constitute the Southern Cross, and in the 
northern sky I saw the Great Bear. Here a sort of 
infinity seemed to concentrate itself in the time and 
space in which I was standing and I have never 
been able to forget it. When, subsequent to that, 
something of large symbolic significance came to my 
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attention it always reminded me of that early morn- 
ing in Hawaii. 

A few weeks ago an experience of this sort again 
overtook me. This time it was not two constellations 
in the heavens, but two booklets in my hands that 
gave me long, long thoughts. I held in one hand 
William Carey’s An Enquiry Into the Obligations Of 
Christians to Use Means for Conversion of the 
Heathen. It was published in 1792. In the other 
hand I held Christian Missions and the Judgment of 
God, by David M. Paton. It was published in 1953. 
Both are English, both were printed in London. Be- 
tween them lie the century and six decades which 
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history will record as the massive effort of European 
and American Protestantism to proclaim the gospel 
to the ends of the earth. This period begins with 
the publication of Carey’s book, and it finds a 
decisive historical turning point in the expulsion of 
the missionaries from China. To the analysis of this 
last significant and tragic event Mr. Paton’s book 
is devoted. It will be good and sobering for us to 
place ourselves between the dawn and the sunset of 
modern missions and contemplate the lessons which 
this spectacle can teach us. 


DAWN 

Carey’s booklet is probably the most significant 
if not the most influential publication in the history 
of the modern missionary movement. Its author 
was a Baptist by profession and a humble cobbler 
by trade. His eyes were opened to the need of 
Christless millions by the accounts of Captain 
Cook, the great English explorer. Though an un- 
schooled man, Carey had a keen and inquisitive 
intellect, he read omniverously and found a special 
interest in the study of botany, geography, lan- 
guages and the Bible. His universal mind was struck 
particularly by the universalism of God’s promises 
in Scripture. His study of these promises and of the 
universality of the gospel led him to take sharp issue 
with a reigning misconception held by nearly all 
orthodox theologians from Calvin and Luther to the 
men of his time—the idea that the command of our 
Lord “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature” was binding only on the apostles. 
From their day on this command was not valid for 
the Church, it was believed; there remain now only 
the responsibilities of the local pastor. The spread 
of the gospel must follow the processes of normal 
growth at home, of conquest and commerce abroad, 
and of such providential openings for witness as 
God may clearly indicate. 

So strongly was this notion entrenched in a signi- 
ficant Protestant area like Germany that when in 
the 1660’s one Baron von Welz pleaded for the con- 
tinuing character of the mandate given in the Great 
Commission he was so opposed by the Lutheran 
theologians that he had to flee the country and hear 
his plea called “of the devil.” Nearly a century and 


RAGLAND OF INDIA 


a half later large sections of English Christianity 
were ready to heed Carey and other spokesmen after 
him, and from England the vision spread to Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France and America. Socie- 
ties were organized, funds were raised, men and 
women volunteered, ships bearing missionaries sail- 
ed across the seas, and known and unknown heroes 
of faith gave their strength, their talents, their lives 
to plant the Christian flag in unknown lands and on 
the islands of the sea. At this time begins the record 
whose pages are bright and awesome with names 
like Carey (who followed word with deed by going 
to India), Morrison, Vander Kemp, Mary Slessor, 
Moffat, Livingstone, Nommensen, Verbeck, Adriani, 
Keyser—giants all in conception, in daring, in de- 
votion. These all did their work in what Latourette 
has rightly called “The Great Century,” and some 
lived to see the beginning of the next period, “Ad- 
vance Through Storm.” Ii has fallen to our lot to 
see the day which at least on some fronts speaks of 
retreat before the storm. It is about this that Paton 
writes. But before we can speak about this let us 
look at some of the characteristics that have marked 
the missionary movement during the past century 


and a half. 


Carey pleaded for a world-wide preaching of the 
gospel. He was not indifferent to the need of the 
heathen with respect to education, health and sci- 
ence, but there is no evidence in his book that he 
regarded the meeting of these needs as a “preaching 
of the gospel.” Rather he expected these needs to 
be met as a result of the preaching of the gospel. 
In one remarkable passage he writes: 


“After all, the uncivilized state of the heathen, 
instead of affording an objection against preaching 
the gospel to them, ought to furnish an argument for 
it. Can we as men, or as Christians, hear that a 
great part of our fellow creatures, whose souls are 
as immortal as ours, and who are as capable as our- 
selves of adorning the gospel, and contributing by 
their preaching, writings, or practices to the glory 
of our Redeemer’s name, and good of his Church, 
are enveloped in ignorance and barbarism? Can we 
hear that they are without the gospel, without gov- 
ernment, without laws, and without arts, and sciences, 


Of all plans for insuring success, the most certain is Christ’s own—becoming a corn 


of wheat, falling into the ground and dying. 
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STEWART OF CHINA 


Christ suffered in agony: so must we. Christ died: so may we. Our life may be hard, 


cruel, wearisome, unknown. So was His. 


LS 


and not exert ourselves to introduce among them the 
sentiments of men, and of Christians? Would not 
the spread of the gospel be the most effectual means 
of their civilization? Would not that make them 
useful members of society? We know that such ef- 
fects did in a measure follow the afore-mentioned 
efforts of Eliot, Brainerd, and others among the 
American Indians; and if similar attempts were 
made in other parts of the world, and succeeded 
with a divine blessing (which we have every reason 
to think they would) might we not expect to see able 
Divines, or read well-conducted treatises in defense 
of the truth, even among those who at present seem 
to be scarcely human?” 

What attitude Carey would have taken to the later 
development of large-scale educational, medical, 
agricultural and other types of mission work I do 
not know, but in the thesis posited above he expects 
the blessings of civilization to follow upon the ac- 
ceptance of the gospel. “Would not the spread of 
the gospel be the most effectual means of their 
civilization?” There is no evidence here that the 
introduction of all manner of Christian activity into 
a heathen society is to be regarded as a “preaching 
of the gospel” and therefore a carrying out of the 
Great Commission. But this was to characterize 
missions nearly universally when the sun stood 
higher in the missionary day. 


HIGH NOON 

The Christian West was not content with a pro- 
gram of proclamation. It was deeply convinced of 
the superior quality of its civilization, it shared 
the sentiment that it was the “White Man’s Burden” 
to transmit its culture to the Orient and to Africa, 
and it showed little appreciation and often a great 
deal of contempt for the culture of the people it 
sought to Christianize. Pity was from the beginning 
a substantial element.in missionary motivation and 
the pity often amounted to this: the heathen do not 
have the knowledge, the comforts and skills that we 
enjoy. As a consequence they suffer. Let us there- 
fore lift them to a higher level of existence. This 
current ran in and through and alongside the true 
motivation for missionary effort. The result of this 
total motivation complex was a mission activity that 
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was often as much intent on civilizing as on evan- 
gelizing. 

In China particularly was it felt that the social 
structure must be so influenced as to create an 
atmosphere not only favorable to the Church’s 
growth, but also to make increasingly possible the 
introduction of the general benefits of Christianity 
and civilization enjoyed by the West. Not all Prot- 
estant missions were agreed as to this, it is true. The 
large China Inland Mission did not accept this point 
of view, and others expressed dissent from what was 
known as the Social Gospel. Nevertheless the move- 
ment was imposing and was characteristic to a 
marked degree of Protestant missions in China and 
in other areas at the turn of the century and later. 


A leading exponent of this view was Timothy 
Richard, the secretary of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Christian and General Knowledge among the 
Chinese. In 1891 he outlined a comprehensive pro- 
gram including the publication of periodicals, litera- 
ture showing the bearing of education and religion 
on the national life, prizes for essays on national — 
progress, the stimulation of lectures, museums for 
the enlightenment of China, and the like. Robert 
Mateer spoke of preparing men “to take the lead in 
introducing to China the science and arts of western 
civilization,” the purpose of which he qualified as 
“the best means of gaining access to the higher 
classes in China.” The growth of the new emphasis 
did not mean that evangelism was ignored, but it did 
mean that a large proportion of the total Protestant 
missionary effort was given to social services that 
did not aim directly at conversion and at the build- 
ing of the Church. In this respect the Roman 
Catholics have been more conservative than the 
Protestants. 


What has been the result of this policy? Has it 
built a strong Church in China? Has it gained for 
us the respect of the Chinese people? Can we con- 
template the total result with a measure of satisfac- 
tion? We are not here called to evaluate the result 
of the Social Gospel simply, but also the results of 
orthodox missionary effort which availed itself of 
education and hospitals and rural reconstruction 


(Continued on page 19, column 1) 














While men and women are swept into 


the maelstrom, Christians take pride in their own separated 


lives. R. Kenneth Strachan touches upon our Achilles’ heel 


in ARE PLACES where missionaries, especially 
those with separatist inclinations, have allowed them- 
selves to be pushed off into little eddies wholly out- 
side the main stream of life around them, leaving 
them unhappy and almost devoid of influence. The 
statement above draws a picture which unfortunately 
is true in many mission fields of the world. Not all 
of us, perhaps but a great many of us are not so 
happy in the work as we should be. There are many 
reasons for this—strain of work, stress of problems, 
sense of failure, discouragement because of slow 
progress, etc. Undeniably the missionary is exposed 
to multiple trials and difficulties in his work and 
is ever made to realize the truth of Paul’s words, 
that “we wrestle not (merely) against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

But perhaps the underlying cause of our unhappi- 
ness lies in the fact that all unconsciously we have 
allowed ourselves to be pushed off into eddies—little 
whirlpools of frenzied activity, limited circles of 
friends and outreach—almost entirely separated 
from the broad stream of life surging around and 
past us. We are not entering into people’s lives; we 
live comfortably on the outskirts of hunger, im- 
morality, misery and sorrow; we stand on the 
shores, almost in a spectator attitude, while the tide 
of humanity sweeps past. 
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And yet it is not that we are content with such 
a position. In the heart of every true missionary 
there is the deep longing to serve and be a means 
of blessing. It was that vision and ideal that helped 
him bear the trying and difficult period of language 
study and apprenticeship. Like his Lord he has 
come “not to be served, but to serve, and give his 
life a ransom for many.” Somehow the mission field 
has failed to come up to his expectations. Was it 
that he looked for romance? Or has the job been 
harder than he expected? The reason is probably 
that he has not yet found a position of real useful- 
ness, a heart-satisfying ministry of meeting people’s 
needs and being definitely used of the Lord. Where 
that happens, there are no trials too great, no condi- 
tions of living unbearable, no hours of work too 
long. But some of us have allowed ourselves to be 
pushed off into little eddies, wholly outside the main 
stream of life. There are eddies into which we 
evangelicals are more prone to slip, as there are 
eddies which are more apt to sidetrack liberal mis- 
sionaries. Men and women engaged in work with a 
social emphasis and taken up in whirls of social 
activities may be just as effectively removed from 
the main current of life about them. We must not 
forget that the main stream is the place where men’s 
most fundamental problems—hunger, bondage and 
defilement—are grappled with, and their basic needs 
—redemption and reconciliation—are met. 








Our very excess of “church” activities may, and 
often does, constitute an eddy. We become so busy 
organizing, administering, directing, leading, teach- 
ing classes, holding meetings that we have no time 
really to give ourselves to the people. Without real- 
izing it we have separated ourselves from the stream, 
utterly ignoring the great multitudes who do not 
come near our church doors, and only actually 
entering into the lives of church members as their 
problems relate to the life of the church. 

Our interpretation of the doctrine of “separa- 
tion,” our unconscious but scrupulous adherence to 
conventional patterns may also constitute an eddy. 
There is a truly “separated” life, but where love of 
the brother and passion for the lost is missing, such 
separation is a travesty on the Christian life and 
on the example of our Lord. It is but modern Phari- 
saism, all too prevalent in our circles. More than 
anything else these two—excess business and Phari- 
saic separation—are responsible for our exclusion 
from the stream of life and our consequent loss of 
influence. 

The truth of this was brought vividly before us 
by a recent incident, so typical of the field. It con- 
cerned a young Christian girl, the daughter of 
believers of long standing, who had run off with a 
married man. After he had abandoned her she 
finally returned home, fell sick with typhoid fever 
and was placed in a hospital. In her delirium she 
plunged from a window and died of the fractures 
received. It was a pitiful, tragic occurrence and yet 
one which was summed up with the words: The 
wages of sin and consequently to be forgotten. How- 
ever, there was more to the story, as written by a 
missionary, and it speaks for itself. 

“TI neglected to go and visit her,” she wrote, “‘be- 
cause I somehow felt that the family was being too 
lenient with her, and that she should be made to 
realize a bit the consequences of her folly. I had the 
impression, as we all did, that she was irresponsible, 
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disobedient, and that she didn’t appreciate and 
respect her family for all they had done for her. 

“The situation was quite another. It seems that 
they all berated and scolded her practically night 
and day (the girl was only seventeen). They lived in 
a room where there were usually five adults and 
three children, one of those adults being an uncle 
who was sick right there in the same room... with 
typhoid fever. The girl in her despair and weariness 
gave in to this man, thinking that anything would be 
better than the misery and continual nagging.... 
In effect, she ran off with him one night... and he 
took her .. . and left her mauled and humiliated .... 
She managed to get down to the highway and some 
men who were passing took her to the house of a 
friend where she stayed as long as she could, until 
finally she had to go home. You can imagine the 
treatment she got from her family after this, and she 
really didn’t get much sympathy from us either. But 
I must say that it was because we were totally in 
ignorance of the real situation. 

“About a week later she was taken to the hospital 
with a bad case of typhoid fever, and early one 
morning, when her aunt who was with her left the 
room for a moment, she plunged out the window, 
and smashed on the pavement below .. . . 

“The experience has been a terrific thing for 
me.... I can’t tell you how many sleepless nights 
and how many tears | have shed.... It has made 
me realize how dreadful it is for anyone who is 
responsible for the spiritual welfare of others not 
to be close enough to the Lord to sense their 
needs....” 

Somehow, after reading that letter, we can no 
longer dismiss the tragedy with the words, “the 
wages of sin!” The trouble before was that we 
didn’t know, we were in ignorance of what had 
really happened. This is just the trouble—igno- 
rance. We are so busy or so prudish that we cannot 
take time or stoop down to know and wrestle with 
life in the raw. 

If somehow we could forget ourselves, trust the 
Lord to take care of us and keep us clean, to keep 
our little reputations from getting smirched; if 
only we could learn to lose our lives: then without 
doubt we should break through the eddies into which 
we have allowed circumstances to force us and we 
should find ourselves in the main stream of life, 
happy. useful and influential. END 


(Reprinted by permission from Latin American Evangelist.) 
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ADVANCE 


THROUGH STORM 


= stupy of the political situation and the effect 
of current world trends upon the missionary pro- 
gram of the church emphasizes the extreme urgency 
of the conflict in which we are now engaged. 

Behind the Iron Curtain the Church is persecuted 
and only Christians with a very deep and vital faith 
maintain their loyalty to Christ. The fact that the 
persecution may not take the form of direct and 
physical attack makes it all the more dangerous as 
constant intellectual, social and economic pressure 
is used to produce a change of thinking. In these 
countries foreign missionary work is impossible and 
the only way in which we can strengthen our breth- 
ren in Christ is through prayer. Only God knows 
how many of his servants in this country are using 
the “weapon” of “effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man which availeth much.” Many evangelical 
Christians will respond to the call to engage in some 
form of activity but it is to be feared that few of us 
possess that depth of faith and purpose of heart 
required to make us effective intercessors. 

The lands of Southeast Asia, India and Africa 
are seething with unrest as an extreme nationalism 
stirs up revolt against the “imperialism” of the 
West. At the same time communism, riding on the 
crest of this wave of nationalism, claims to offer a 
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practical answer to the prevalent social evils and 
the only solution to imperialistic oppression. As a 
result foreign missions face closing doors every- 
where. The missionary is suspected of being an 
agent for cultural aggression, and even national 
Christians are sometimes embarrassed by his pres- 
ence and are critical of the air of superiority which 
may unconsciously characterize his attitude. Many 
however still welcome the right type of missionary. 
For while we thank God for the church which our 
Saviour is building in these lands we must recognize 
that large areas remain unevangelized, and in many 
other parts the Christian witness is very weak and 
lacking in spiritual leardership. 

Other lands are closed, or the work greatly re- 
stricted by the forces of Islam. The Moslem world 
remains one of the most neglected mission fields 
and few evangelical missionary volunteers are pre- 
pared to face the hardships and discouragements 
that confront the messenger of the Cross. 

Many countries are dominated by a corrupt and 
intolerant Romanism which, often allied with totali- 
tarian forms of government, actively opposes the 
work of evangelical witnesses. Even parts of the 
world which once produced some of the finest early 
missionary pioneers are today in danger of being 





completely submerged by the wave of materialism 
which threatens to engulf the western hemisphere. 

The entrance of communism into the spiritual 
arena of the world presents a new challenge to the 
Christian. The sense of destiny, missionary zeal, 
self-sacrifice, and global strategy which are evident 
in the planning of the ardent young communist 
calls the Christian to re-examine his own faith and 
love to the Saviour. It is tragically true that most 
evangelical Christians are largely ignorant of the 
nature of the crisis and of the spiritual powers of 
evil which are operating through communism. 
While communists pour forth a mass of cunningly 
prepared propaganda to the newly literate masses 
and send their emissaries to every country, Chris- 
tians in America enjoy their freedom and luxurious 
way of life. Will it be too late before they realize 
the danger which can only be overcome as Chris- 
tians understand the enemy that confronts them and 
accept self-denial, suffering and sacrifice? 

It is often said that only a spiritually revived 
church can meet the challenge of a militant atheism, 
but there is little point in speaking of revival unless 
we are prepared to meet the conditions in our own 
individual lives. The only hope for the future lies 
in the calling out of a consecrated nucleus of those 
whose hearts are perfect toward God. They must 
be humble men and women who are not content 
with a superficial type of Christianity. Like the 
Lord Jesus such a Christian will say, “For their 
sakes I sanctify myself that they also might be 
sanctified through the truth.” Threatening world 
conditions, instead of producing a sense of defeat- 
ism, will stir them up to a renewed faith in the One 
who has said, “Be of good cheer: I have overcome 
the world.” They will indeed find it rather exhila- 
rating to go forth with their Saviour into the con- 
flict. It will of course involve spiritual discipline 
now and constant waiting upon God to discover the 
place and work which He has prepared for them. 

Is such a nucleus to be found among the students 
of 1vcF and FMF? Thousands of students in Inter- 
Varsity chapters and Christian colleges claim to 
have acknowledged the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
Many of them are (or will be) equipped to fill posi- 
tions of influence in many parts of the world. Can 
we not then mobilize our spiritual resources and, 
regardless of the cost, prepare for an “all out” ad. 
vance? Thus we may have a share in what may be 
one of the most critical phases of the great battle 
for world evangelization. 
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Men and women are needed who will have but one 
objective: that their lives may count to the utter- 
most in making Christ known throughout the world. 
God has not lost the initiative. We do not have to 
wait for the enemy to attack. Rather we should go 
forth in faith, remembering that the Lord who pro- 
tected the early Church in days when the hand of 
every man was against them can still open doors 
which apparently are fast closed to the gospel. 

We must work together as a team. Some will be 
led to witness in strategic positions at home and by 
their gifts and prayers will strengthen their breth- 
ren overseas. Others will use their training to get 
jobs overseas through which they will spread abroad 
the good news of salvation. This may include study- 
ing or teaching in a foreign university, assisting 
in technical projects, taking part in literacy cru- 
sades or ministering to the sick and suffering in 
hospitals or refugee camps. To many the call will 
come to give their whole time to the ministry of the 
Word of God and prayer in fellowship with the 
national church. In some cases it may be better for 
them to be loaned to the church overseas and so 
work under the direction of national Christians 
rather than to be regarded as members of a foreign 
missionary organization and it certainly will demand 
vision and courageous faith. 

When a nation is under attack its whole economy 
is placed upon a war footing. All its resources are 
mobilized and the utmost ingenuity and sacrifice 
are displayed by its members. Today the Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is engaged in a life and 
death struggle but few seem to be aware of the ur- 
gency of the situation. Life in a Christian fellowship 
or Bible college continues on a “peace-time basis” 
and there are few signs of an almost desperate 
desire to see the Lord Jesus glorified, which springs 
from a recognition of the great issues at stake. 

No new advance can be undertaken lightly. Mere 
superficial enthusiasm will count for nothing. Any 
offer of service will be tested now on our present 
mission field and the training for future conflict 
will begin today. May it be that God is looking 
to the 1vcF and FMF to take a lead in the evangelical 
world and provide the “shock troops” for a new 
missionary advance. We do not desire to “make 
the headlines” or to glorify an organization to which 
we belong. We do long to see God raising up a 
band of men and women, ready for service any- 
where, of whom it may be said: “they that are with 
Him are called, chosen, and faithful.” END 
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irituality and Activity 


By TIMOTHY FETLER 


— HISTORIANS like to talk about contempo- 
rary American culture in terms of a practical busi- 
ness civilization. We are living in a machine age, 
and it is no wonder that pragmatism, the philosophy 
of practicality, originated in and is the product of 
the American way of life. Some Christians, though 
realizing that the spirit of the times (Zeitgeist) 
may be more of a cultural than spiritual phenome- 
non, and ostensibly disclaiming whatever negative 
implications may be associated with some of these 
modern trends, nevertheless often are unaware of 
the extent to which even their spiritual activities are 
influenced and colored by pragmatic and mechan- 
istic considerations. 

One of the most common misconceptions today is 
undoubtedly the tendency to confuse activity with 
spirituality. In our highly organized, often frenetic 
church activities and missionary programs (activi- 
ties necessary and worthwhile) there is always the 
danger that these may in themselves become the 
focal-point of motivation, even though theoretically 
they may be subordinated to the basic spiritual 
factor. 

It is always important to realize that a system 
receives its basic orientation not merely from the 
factors that are involved (in this case, activity and 
spirituality) but also from the relative position 
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of these factors in terms of primary or secondary 
emphases. For if in theory spirituality is the focal 
point, but in practice activity, then it will be difi- 
cult for the Spirit of God to fulfill His all-important 
mission. 

It is as true today as in times past, that only 
by first going inward can we become effective out- 
wardly. Especially in these times of speed, machines 
and activity in which technology has cut man away 
from telluric, organic existence, the Christian should 
not venture out on spiritual missions without sub- 
jecting himself to a thorough self-examination. 
Standing before God in his basic loneliness, he will 
be stripped of everything external that would hinder 
his spiritual growth. Only in this way will he be 
able to understand the extent to which he has been 
relying on human agencies, organizations or his own 
potential, instead of on God alone. Only by dying 
to every earthly hope, every human reliance, every 
aspect of self-sufficiency will he be able to approach 
God in His holy of holies and become truly effective 
spiritually. 

It is helpful in restoring proper perspective to 
pause occasionally and look to less hectic times, 
when saintly men of God, not subjected to many of 
our modern mechanistic distractions, lived lives of 

(Continued on page 28, column 2) 
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Japan, focal point of American 
missionary interest in 1954! Charles 
Corwin gives a realistic picture of 


THE SCRAGGLY PINE 


‘te SWEEPING RUSTLE of a light easterly breeze, 
cutting through the sun-tanned grass, turns you 
and me in its direction also. Out across the rippled 
lake we look, till our eyes catch a rugged Japanese 
pine, centuries old, branches bent askew, each 
clump of needles raked in oblique directions by 
the strong Gumma winds. “Kingdom building in 
Japan?” you ask. That’s the best picture I can 
give. 

So far it has been an effort bent with the winds 
of adversity, the downdrafts of liberalism, the light 
flurries of post-war superficial interest. And now 
it is being ruffled by the cross-currents of a new 
mission force — young evangelicals, sometimes 
drawn into the alluring eddy of jumping estab- 
lished missionary traces, sometimes yielding to the 
pressure of imposing homeland denominational 
fine-points, and often unrealistically avoiding the 
vortex of a language which takes the well-trained 
recruit out of his past, down a long chasm of 
Oriental thought, leaving him a mere babe in a 
new pagan world. 

Can God get any glory from this scraggly pine? 
A far cry from the tall Lebanons which grew in 
Paul’s day. 

But now look across the plains to the foothills, 
up, up to the summit, and beyond to the immacu- 
lately white cumulus, barely slipping past the 
purple jag of Mt. Akagi. But look—although the 
blown grass is bending west, the white cloud is 
silently sailing east! Of course. What did you go 
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out to see? A reed shaken in the wind? 


winds of man may dwarf and twist our tree, but 
the “wind bloweth where it listeth”; shall He not 
join some from Japan to that white-robed com- 
pany, the noble cumulus, that “offering for the 
Lord out of all nations”?! 

Then our eyes fall upon the clutter of unpainted, 
dark roofs below us. What a contrast! From the 
quagmire to the cumulus is the problem, and in 
between is the scraggly pine. An impossible task. 
“Well, just how is He going to work through that 
scraggly pine?” you ask. But I answer, “Is your 
campus any different? Is the task any harder? 
Do your efforts seem any better than that scrag- 
gly pine?” But how then is He going to work any- 
where? Through contrasts. “Gross darkness shall 
cover the people”? but there shall always be the 
contrasting glory. That is God’s way from start 
to finish. 

Consider the contents and the container of the 
new creation. He put a glorious treasure in an 
earthen vessel.’ This glory came upon us the in- 
stant our feeble faith received the Saviour. Hear- 
ing His gentle knock, we need nothing but to “lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, even lift them up, ye 
everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in.”* Why did He choose to make His glo- 
rious abode in such marred vessels, “full of pride 
and temerity — sunken in stupidity”?5 Bernard 
tries to find the answer: “Although we are noth- 
ing in our own hearts, perhaps there may be some- 
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thing for us latent in the heart of God. O Father 
of mercies, O Father of the miserable, how dost 
thou fix thine heart upon us! For thine heart is 
where thy treasure is.’ 

The paradox of Christ indwelling us, being our 
very life,” yet dwelling above with the Father,® is 
brought into clear focus in Romans 8, 9, 10, where 
“Christ” and the “Spirit of Christ” are used an- 
alogously. Calvin succinctly puts it, “The Holy 
Spirit is the bond by which Christ efficaciously 
unites us to Himself.”? But now it isn’t enough 
that we have the Holy Spirit dwelling within; the 
glory must find avenues of escape through us. 
Gideon placed the lighted candles within the earthen 
lanterns, but the enemy was not put to flight until 
the rays found their way through the shattered 
clay. Glory is not a state, but a manifestation. As 
Oehler put it, “Holiness is hidden glory, and glory 
disclosed holiness.”!® David, after finally subduing 
his enemies, marched to Zion, bringing up the ark, 
symbol of God’s presence with His people. It was 
a day of rejoicing—God was with His people! Yet 
to David the possessing of this glory was but a 
command to reflect it: he danced before the Lord 
with all his might. That same day he submitted 
to Asaph a compilation of several Psalms, Psalms 
which abound with the word “glory.” This com- 
pilation is recorded for us in I Chronicles 16:8-35. 
David used four different Hebrew words, words 
which are so close in meaning that they are ren- 
dered “glory,” either in the verb or noun form in 
our English Bible. But examining their slight shades 
of nuance, we may find four ways in which this 
glory may be expressed as it contrasts itself in the 
surrounding darkness. 


CONTRAST IN DESPAIR 

“Glory (hallel) ye in His holy name; Let the 
heart of them rejoice (shemech) that seek the 
Lord” (v. 10). 

Our first word is the common hallel, from which 
we have “Hallelujah.” Its root has the sense of 
“to shine,” “to make clear.” The second line of 
the couplet uses the word shemech for rejoice, and 
has the sense of “burning brightly.” Gathering 








the two thoughts together, we have the picture of 
overflowing joy, a pervading radiance, the merry 
heart which makes a cheerful countenance. 

Japan is a dark place, not only spiritually, but 
often climactically. During the four months of 
tswyu (rainy season) this year, from June through 
September, the tally of clear days hit a new low 
of about twenty-four; five days out of six the sun 
was shut out by the thick clouds. This dull weather 
reacts upon already darkened hearts; an appalling 
air of despair seems to grip the country. Preach- 
ing efforts are difficult during this time, and most 
missionaries repair to the hills for study and rest. 
This despair seems to be a living thing, like the 
darkness which gripped the Egyptians, a darkness 
you can almost feel. Even the missionary feels its 
tentacles creeping over his heart, and he must re- 
sort to the place of prayer—the glory seat. In 
contrast to this, God would have His glory shine. 

Come with me to the Maebashi Medical College. 
Down the corridor walk some students, talking over 
anatomy lab. In their midst is a fellow who is 
different. He seems to be overflowing with a glory 
from within; his face is full of joy—markedly ab- 
sent on the other faces. Hosoya San has been in- 
strumental in forming the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship chapter on that campus. Singlehanded 
he threaded the difficult needle of establishing an 
evangelical group alongside another group be- 
clouded with liberalism, and that on a completely 
non-Christian campus. In addition to his heavy 
medical studies, he has kept bringing one student 
after another under the sound of the gospel. 
Through his shining testimony not a few doctors 
on campus have been reached, and some, if not 
already Christians, are very near the Kingdom. 
He wrote me after our mountain retreat last spring: 
“I do believe that simply living Christ is the key 
to evangelism in Japan.” In a situation of cli- 
matical, spiritual, and philosophical despair, this 
one small branch of the scraggly pine is burning 
brightly, and so God’s work goes on. Don’t you 
see that we are small lights set in a canopy of 
gloom? The darker the night, the brighter the 
most distant star. So such a flame, be it ever so 
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small, will surely be a contrast to the despairing 
hearts around us. 


CONTRAST IN DIRECTION 

“Declare his glory (kavod) among the heathen; 
his marvelous works among all nations” (v. 24). 

The first “glory” had to do with an attitude of 
heart, but now David takes a practical turn. The 
root of the word “declare” (saphir) means to make 
an incision, to number, to set forth in logical or- 
der, and the verb form in which it appears here 
gives the sense of “continually setting forth” or 
“declare” as our translators have nicely expressed 
it. What are we to set forth continually? His 
“kavod,” is a word which has the nuance of 
“weight” or “heaviness,” leading to the thought 
of the majesty, dignity, splendor, the excellencies 
of His person. This, David says, we must continu- 
ally set forth in order before the heathen. Does 
not this commit us to an aggressive program of 
reaching those around us on the campus? Such 
a course will most decidedly be a contrast in direc- 
tion. Our every relationship will not be a leverage 
for our own advancement, but simply a means for 
setting, forth His excellencies. While most students 
are absorbed in the gain of knowledge, we shall be 
endeavoring to make Him known. 


One is reminded of Abe San from the same 
IVCF group mentioned above. Although he is 
from a relatively poor farmer’s family, he never- 
theless has scaled the steep ladder into medical 
school. While most students find it impossible even 
to consider the needs of their souls while keeping 
up with the feverish pitch, Abe San finds great 
delight in setting forth His glory. The methods of 
the Cambridge Seven in making gospel forays into 
other campuses were mentioned to him and also 
to Hosoya San, and they jumped at the challenge. 
Preparations were soon begun to conduct “stu- 
dent missions” both on the liberal arts and engi- 
neering campuses. John Schwab of the Tokyo 
IvcF staff was invited to speak and show the film, 
“God of Creation.” Then a preliminary meeting 
was held with the Christian students on the former 
campus, at which both Abe San and Hosoya San 
set forth clearly the evangelical objectives of the 
ivcF. During the campaign itself, Abe San slipped 
away from his medical studies to chair the meet- 
ings. After the message, he would follow through 
with a clear testimony, thus pitching the claims of 
Christ on the Japanese student level. At the close 
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he gathered the remaining interested students to- 
gether to work out the details of forming their 
own IvCF chapter. Truly as we also give ourselves 
to this one great imperative, we shall be walking 
in an obviously contrasting direction—another way 
the glory shines forth through the cloud of egocen- 
tricity about us . . . and often within us. 


CONTRAST IN DEVOTION 
’ “Glory (huth) and honor (hadar) are in His 


presence; strength and gladness are in His place 
. worship the Lord in the beauty (hadar) of 
holiness” (vv. 27, 29). 

Our third word for “glory” is Auth, denoting 
beauty or splendor, and is so rendered in Hosea 
14:7, “His beauty (hadar) shall be as the olive 
tree, and his smell as Lebanon.” “Honor” is akin 
to it, and both words convey the picture of an or- 
nament shining in brightness before the viewer. 
Not only is it important that our direction be a 
contrast on the horizontal plane, but on the ver- 
tical as well. The leaf will soon wither and the 
fruit fail, unless the roots are drawing from the 
“rivers of water.”!' The true pilgrim will ever 
long to repair to the sanctuary for fresh nourish- 
ment. “Woe is me that I sojourn in Mesech,”!? 
will be the frequent cry of his heart. As the de- 
vout Israelite of old, he will turn his eyes Zion- 
ward and make the ascent up to the house of God. 
From the endless round of activity around us, “We 
must rest altogether, that God may operate within 
us; we must recede from our own will, resign our 
own heart, and renounce all our carnal affections; 
in short, we must cease from all the efforts of our 
own understanding, that having God operate with 
us, we may enjoy rest in Him.” 

There is nothing beautiful about us; our gar- 
ments become defiled through the week. But beauty 
and honor are in His presence. As we faithfully 
spend each Lord’s day with God’s people in holy 
worship of the Son of God, imperceptibly His 
beauty is communicated to us. Only then, as v. 29 
teaches us, shall we be able to worship Him in the 
“beauty of holiness.” Delitsch brings out this 
thought in his translation: “Brightness and splen- 
dor are before Him, might and beauty are in his 
sanctuary . . . Worship Jahve in hely attire.”'* 

With all the pressures upon him, Abe San on 
Sunday mornings makes his way to the little Kiryu 
church (an old house), takes his place with simple 
believers, and enters into quiet worship of Christ. 
Shall not all of us stand as a strong contrast in de- 
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votion as we keep this one day in seven unto Him? 
Doing this, we shall come away refreshed, ready to 
resume our labors in Mesech, assured of the prom- 
ise, “the Lord bless thee out of Zion.”!5 


CONTRAST IN DISTRESS 
“And say ye, Save us, O God of our salvation, 


and gather us together, and deliver us from the 
heathen, that we may give thanks to thy holy name, 
and glory (shevach) in thy praise” (v. 35). 

The root of our fourth word for “glory” is shevach, 
meaning “to calm,” or “to soothe.” So it is used in 
Psalm 89:9 in reference to the stilling of a tempest: 
“Thou rulest the raging of the sea, when the waves 
thereof arise, Thou stillest (shevach) them.” 

The word occurs in Proverbs 29:11 to illustrate 
the concept of a “restrained mind.” How often was 
David in distress. How often in the Psalms can we 
catch his innermost tremors, the palpitations of a 
sheep’s heart, watching the encirclings of a stalking 
lion, assured of its prey. But he shouts, “Arise, 
O Lord, disappoint him!”!® 

When the waves arose in David's life, he experi- 
enced this quiet repose in Him. I cannot forget the 
striking testimony given by Dr. Makino of the same 
medical college in Maebashi. This young doctor has 
been thrown into prominence among medical circles 
for his fine research in the field of legal medicine, 
especially among enthroblastasis infants. Won to 
Christ a year ago at the summer IvcF conference, he 
has been making steady progress in the Christian 
life. Whenever the meetings would be held, he 
would drop his research work, bring his Bible, and 
listen to the simple message of Grace. 

Last spring, a patient with this blood deficiency 
was to be delivered of another child. Having failed 
in his previous trials of a complete transfusion at 
birth, Dr. Makino had requested some proper tubing 
equipment from an American university. Patiently 
he waited, but the instruments were not forthcoming. 
Finally he left for Shikoku to make the delivery and 
attempt the transfusion with improper equipment. 
Upon his return, at the next 1vcF meeting he stood 
up and gave praise to Christ for His abiding pres- 
ence during the entire successful operation. He said, 
“The operation was full of difficulties, but I remem- 
bered Christ’s promise to be with me, and I relied 
upon that promise.” Was not that a contrast in dis- 
tress, a calm in the storm, a showing forth of glory 
at the height of the tempest? This aspect of glory 
must be ours also if we are fully to glorify Him. In 
the midst of finals, the off-campus duties pressing 





upon us, or the contradictions of unbelievers, we 
must seek that happy restraint in Him. This is the 
“out of season” glory when we are off our equilib- 
rium, when the instrument is in over-tension. But 
cannot the Master draw out beautiful chords even 
when the strings are drawn to the breaking point? 


A DAY OF CONTRASTS 
God is using sharp conirasts today. The organiza- 

tion of men oftentimes is nothing more than a 

scraggly pine. Glory in the darkness is His way, and 

thanks be unto Him that not only has He deposited 

this glory within us, but daily brings across our 

paths experiences which act as shutters for the light 

to break through. Times of discouragement, times 

of defeat will not be absent. But rejoice! The glory 

never leaves those who are truly His. The theo- 

phanies were transient, the ark was frequently taken 

away. When the ark was captured by the Philistines, 

a cry went through the camp, “Ichabod! Ichabod! 

The glory is departed!” How many times will we 

cry this out when we are brought to a nadir of spir- 

ituality. Yet, as John Calvin wrote, “Christ is not 

without us, but dwells within us, and not only ad- 

heres to us by an indissoluble connection of fellow- 

ship, but by a certain wonderful communion 

coalesces daily more and more into one body, till 

He becomes one with us.”!” This glorious fellowship 

is indissoluble. In the “thick gloom of tempta- 

tions,” as Calvin concludes, “its light is smothered, 

but whatever befalls it, it never discontinues its 

effort in seeking God.”!® END 
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DAWN AND SUNSET 

(Continued from page 7) 
and the like. The answer seems to be, not that the 
sun rose higher, but rather that the shadows length- 
ened until at last the missionary sun disappeared 
behind the communist horizon. 


SUNSET 
It is beyond dispute that the reason for the mis- 


sionary withdrawal from China is a political one, 
namely the communist victory and the communist 
attitude to the Christian mission. But already before 
that there were serious doubts in the minds of some 
missionary leaders about the validity of the mission- 
ary policies that had been followed in the past. 
Paton says that in the months preceding the mission- 
ary exodus “it became evident to some of us, and to 
many more of our Chinese friends, that our mandate 
had been withdrawn; that the time for missions as 
we had known them was past; that the end of the 
missionary era was the will of God.” The foreign 
mission that the writer knew “is now not only out of 
date but was in important respects wrongly con- 
ceived.” What brings Paton -to this conclusion? 

The more important charge that the writer levels 
against Chinese missions is that “whatever may have 
been the formal aim of missions, their actual policy 
was such as not to foster but to preclude the develop- 
ment of a genuinely dynamic self-governing, self- 
supporting and expanding Church.” I shall now let 
Mr. Paton develop this thought at some length in 
his own words. I do not do so to save myself the 
time of analysis and reproduction of this thought, 
but rather to present the very words of a disillu- 
sioned but eloquent spokesman of a missionary 
community that would follow other policies if it had 
it in its power to make yesterday again today. But 
when the day is done and the sun has set we can 
only contemplate what was done between dawn and 
sundown. 

Writes Paton (pp. 37ff.): “The entire structure 
and ethos of the Church in China was, with minor 
much-paraded exceptions, Western. Prayer-books 
are in the main direct, not to say crudely literal 
translations of the original. The union hymn-book 
in general use contains 62 original Chinese hymns 
out of 512, and 72 Chinese tunes. Church architec- 
ture is mainly a matter of brick boxes, with odds 
and ends of embellishment from the Gothic revival. 
One could not expect high office—succeed a mis- 
sionary or become a bishop—unless he had at least 
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a Western-style education and preferably rejoiced in 
a Western degree. The structure of diocesan organi- 
zation and accounts was based on Western models, 
and is grotesquely complicated for the numbers in- 
volved, and the relative simplicity of Church life. 
Missionaries, with few exceptions, maintained a 
Western style and standard of living, in which they 
were joined by those of their national colleagues 
who had attained the education and the financial 
means to do so. Chinese Christian leaders, with 
some exceptions, have been notorious for their poor 
grasp of Chinese literature and philosophy, and 
have often been more at home in the English lan- 
guage and in Western culture... .. 


“The educated Christian leaders were inevitably 
regarded by the communist authorities as mainly a 
reactionary force; they were, however, known to be 
very discontented; and they possessed a high degree 
of acquaintance with and mastery of Western scien- 
tific and technological methods. They are therefore 
in need of indoctrination and reform, and because 
of their potential contribution, worth a good deal 
of attention. In those facts lie the principal causes 
of the pressure upon the Church in China today. 


“It is not otherwise with the Church’s institutions. 
Our schools were started to produce subordinate 
professional workers for the Church; they expanded 
to become the principal training-grounds from 
which were recruited those who filled positions in 
the world of the compradore—the Customs Service, 
the Salt Cabelle, the Postal Administration, and the 
foreign firms, and the Chinese banks, and business 
houses which were associated with them. Many of 
the more ardent spirits were stirred by their shame 
at their country’s weakness and their anger at the 
wrongs it suffered at the hands of foreigners .. . 
They went over in the end to the communist party, 
in which there are surprisingly large numbers of 
people with this close but extremely partial acquaint- 
ance with Christian missions. Others again, became 
Christians. But the Church has been mainly among 
the poor and ignorant, and the rank and file of the 
ministry not such as are able to attract and hold 
educated young people; moreover, the schools and 
colleges have been dominated for the most part by a 
highly liberal version of Protestantism, while the 
churches have been mainly fundamentalist. Few 
educated young people have found a permanent and 
satisfying home in the Church .... Last of all, 


(Continued on page 24, column 1) 
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\\ A-wona- Wa-wona! I give ten measures of 


grain.” “Wa-wona! I give my coat to the Lord’s 
work.” “Wa-wona! I give myself to preach the 
gospel of Jesus where it is not already known.” “I 


give my mule that he might have some way to 
travel.” “Wa-wona! Wa-wona! Thank you! Thank 
you!” 

“Praise God,” cries the elder as he receives or 
makes note of the gifts. 

We are in the annual Bible conference at Bob- 
itcho, Kambatta, in southern Ethiopia. A thousand 
Christians from 140 different Kambatta congrega- 
tions have assembled for these meetings. Sitting on 
the ground under a temporary shelter made of poles 
and banana leaves, they drink in the Word of God as 
it is expounded to them by the speakers. It is now 
late afternoon on the third day and lengthening 
shadows indicate that darkness will soon fall. 












What happens when missionaries are excluded from a country and must 


leave an infant church for seven years? This article by R. N. Thompson 
may change your perspective on China (and perhaps India and Africa, too) 


The meeting which we are observing began this 
morning and has gone on without interruption for 
nearly eight hours. When the second message of the 
morning ended a young man sprang to his feet, of- 
fering himself for the Lord’s service. Then another 
declared that he wanted to do the same thing, and 
another, and another. An older man cried out, “This 
cannot be without something for them to go on; I 
give twenty dollars.” Through the noon hour this 
continued and the giving has now been going on all 
afternoon. The missionaries have never seen such 
spontaneous, joyous giving before. Money, clothing, 
grain, animals, houses, land—yes, and lives! Ninety- 
three young men offered themselves for the Lord’s 
work that day. According to our comparative values, 
more than 110 thousand dollars was given in money 


and kind. 


But there were results all out of proportion to 


the giving, large though it was. In the four weeks 
following the conference more than eight thousand 
new converts were reported in the surrounding 


areas; new support was sent out to the evangelist- 
missionaries already on the outer fields; and today 
nearly half of the young men who gave themselves 
for the Lord’s work are in Bible school training for 


the work ahead, while others are already out in 


evangelistic work. 

How can these things be, especially in Ethiopia, a 
foreign mission field? It happened in this way. 

In 1927-28 the Sudan Interior Mission made 
plans to reach into two pagan tribes in the southern 
part of Ethiopia. Through the influence of Haile 
Selassie I, then regent of that ancient land, the door 
for missionary activity had recently been opened. 
These two tribes, which were neighboring, included 
well over a million and a half unreached pagan 
tribes people. Each tribe spoke a different language, 
and neither language had been reduced to writing. 
Constantly warring with one another, the tribes were 
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considered a danger to any foreign missionaries 
working in their territory. 

Over a period of time, and through endless dif- 
ficulties (familiar to any missionary who has worked 
to establish a Christian witness in an entirely new 
area) two teams of missionaries made a small begin- 
ning at Lambuda, Kambatta, and Soddu, Wallamo. 
Progress was painfully slow. Distances were great, 
so travel was by pack animal or on foot. Houses 
were built for the missionaries. Gradually contact 
was made with the people through visitation in the 
villages and homes, through schools and clinics. A 
hospital was constructed at Wallamo. At first there 
were few converts, but slowly the people began to 
have confidence in the missionaries. By 1936 there 
were about fifty Christians and three established 
congregations in neighboring villages. 

In May, 1936, Ethiopia fell to the Italian invaders 
and Mussolini proclaimed Ethiopia the Fascist 
Empire of Abyssinia. Ruthlessly the country was 
overrun; spears and rifles were no match for 


machine guns, bombs and gas. The Lateran Treaty, 


an unholy alliance between the Vatican and Fascism, 
permitted no church but that of Rome, and so the 
missionaries were forced to leave Ethiopia. Despite 


battles and resultant lawless chaos, the protecting 
hand of the faithful God brought all but two mis- 


sionaries safely out. Those two laid down their 
lives for the gospel. 


Can you imagine the feelings of the missionaries 
as they were forced to leave those infant churches? 
(Former China missionaries will have no difficulty 
doing this.) Could those believers, those pitifully 
small churches, possibly carry on under the heel of 
a Roman government? Would those few babes in 
Christ survive this period of awful testing—espe- 


cially with no foreign missionaries present to help 
them? 


Several years passed and World War II began. 


F. B. MEYER 
I always remember what Mr. Spurgeon said when someone asked him to come to the 
East End of London and promised an audience of fifteen thousand at every service. He 
answered: “I am not eager to preach to fifteen thousand souls, but to do the will of God.” 


As the tide of battle swung in favor of the Allies, 
Ethiopian patriots together with South African, 
British and Indian troops defeated the Fascists. 


In 1943, seven years after they had been expelled 
from Ethiopia, foreign missionaries were permitted 
to return. 

What a revelation of God’s grace and faithfulness 
awaited them. The missionaries expected to be met 
by a few score believers; instead they were wel- 
comed by thousands! Most of these new Christians 
had come directly from paganism. There were 
farmers, district chiefs, ex-witch doctors and even a 
notorious criminal among the church leaders. Evan- 
gelists, pastors and elders joyously recounted their 
experiences as part of a miraculous church which, 
under persecution, developed and grew. After seven 
years (during which no missionaries from abroad 
were there) the two districts now had nearly two 
hundred churches and approximately twenty thou- 
sand believers. With a few copies of the Gospel of 
John in their own language and still fewer copies of 
the whole Bible in the official government language, 
these few Christians had, through faithful witness- 
ing and living, built up a New Testament Church: 
completely indigenous, self-propagating, self-sup- 
porting and self-governing. 

The little group of believers left behind by the 
departing missionaries in 1936 had preached the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Fascist bullets and whips served only to drive 
them closer to the living God. There was no mis- 
sionary to run to for advice or direction, no code of 
ethics or procedure manual, no tradition of past ex- 
perience—just the Word of God, the Holy Spirit and 
obedient men and women. As new Christians were 
added to the infant church, each became a witness to 
his new-found Saviour and Lord. 


Into every: corner of the two tribal areas — and 
even beyond (they had not heard of comity arrange- 
ments )—they took the message of Life and a new 
and better Way. Men who had never been to school 
learned to read so that they could study the Word of 
God. The few available Bibles were laboriously and 
painstakingly copied, while Scripture portions 


i 


were committed to memory and then passed on to 
non-Christian neighbors. As new Christians were 
added, new congregations were formed. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT 

Although the pattern of church government was 
slightly different in each of the tribal areas, in 
both cases the administration plans were based 
upon New Testament teaching. 

In Kambatta each congregation had several el- 
ders, one of whom was designated the “key keeper” 
of the church. Churches in the six Kambatta sub- 
provinces were supervised by three district elders 
chosen by the churches in that district. Three over- 
seeing elders were appointed by the entire group of 
churches in Kambatta. No elder was senior to the 
others. Local, district and overall problems were 
settled on the corresponding level. Together, these 
men constituted the Kambatta council of elders. 

In Wallamo the whole province was divided into 
districts according to the number of churches, with 
ten or twelve churches in each group. Additional 
churches caused a new division of the district. The 
Christians in each church appointed elders; in each 
district several district elders were appointed, one 
of whom served as the district representative on the 
Wallamo council of elders. 

In both Kambatta and Wallamo administration is 
kept as simple as possible. Nothing is passed on to 
the district elders which can be settled locally. 
District affairs are ordinarily settled within the 
district, although recourse for settlement may be 
had to the council of elders. Christians feel a sense 
of responsibility for the complete set-up, not simply 
for their own local church. Evangelism in the outer 
regions is considered the responsibility of the whole 
group of churches. Each local church is responsible 
for its own share of the missionary budget, and the 
fact that this system works is proved by figures 
which show that over the years well over half of the 
money given locally has gone to missionary work 
in the outer areas. This incidently is over and above 
the gifts at the annual conference meetings described 
earlier in this article. 


DISCIPLINE 
The local church is responsible to administer 
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discipline. Matters pertaining to marriage, divorce 
and other areas of moral conduct are settled locally. 
Matters which cannot be settled locally are passed 
on to the district elders and if they desire, to the 
council of elders. 

Majority rule is not enough in the Ethiopians’ 
opinion: instead there must be unanimity based 
upon complete agreement in these Christian matters. 
In matters of discussion the judgment of the older 
spiritual brother is considered with great respect 
before a decision is reached. 

New Christians are carefully schooled in the faith 
before baptism, which must always be preceded by a 
proven Christian testimony. One of my richest spiri- 
tual experiences in connection with these churches 
has come through listening to the elders question 
candidates for baptism. The spiritual depths and 
maturity of these simple, young Christians is mar- 
velous. It is the Spirit’s doing. 


TODAY'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY y : 
You may ask, what is the place of the foreign mis- 


sionary in this work today? As one watches the 
national himself witness to his own people the con- 
viction grows that the foreign missionary’s work is 
not to be evangelism in the usual meaning of the 
word. But in view of all this, is there any place at 


all for the foreign missionary ? 

In the Biblical pattern of Paul’s methods there 
seems to be a very definite place for the foreign 
missionary, especially in the formative years of 
establishing the work. In Kambatta both a clinic 
and an elementary day school have been established, 
in addition to the Bible training school and a girls’ 
school. 

The elementary school (largely operated by the 
foreign missionaries) serves as the model for Chris- 
tian day schools which are attached to the various 
churches. It is also the training ground for the 
most promising students who will probably later go 
on for more education. The Bible school is a board- 
ing school for evangelists and teacher training. Girls 
train in home-making at the girls’ school, and in 
preparation for an active part in the local church. 
Dormitories and food supplies for the students are 
supplied entirely by the students themselves, or by 


the congregations from which they come. National 
teachers carry as much of the instruction load as 
they are prepared for. 

The Wallamo hospital trains male nurses in medi- 
cal work in addition to the more immediate caring 
for the sick. The Wallamo Bible school is set up on 
a two season basis: the regular course is carried on 
for seven or eight months each year, while an off- 
season course of shorter duration is held for elders, 
teachers and evangelists. The girls’ training school 
is held locally, with girls coming to one central 
church from their own churches. The most promis- 
ing girls are given special training at a central 
school during the rainy season, so that they may be 
prepared to give teacher training in their local 
areas. The complete cost of this educational pro- 
gram is carried by the people individually or by the 
churches. Standards are those of the local com- 
munities, and are not static but continually rising. 

At meetings of the district elders and overseeing 
elders (twenty-one in Kambatta, twenty-seven in 
Wallamo) usually held once each month, the senior 
missionary in each area participates as an advisor, 
never as an administrator. Considerable persecution 
has continued, especially in Kambatta, and new be- 
lievers and elders are often imprisoned on false 
charges. But the work of establishing churches and 
of planting new groups of believers is actually 
assisted through these trials. They serve to prove 
each part of the church, strengthening the whole. 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 

Today more than one hundred evangelist-mission- 
aries preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in areas out- 
side their own tribal borders. New converts are 
being won and new churches established. 

About half of the churches have simple elemen- 
tary Christian day schools attached, with an enroll- 
ment of at least five thousand children. In one 
recent year more Bibles and Scripture portions 
were sold in these areas (with not more than a 
twelfth of Ethiopia’s population) than in the rest of 
the country together. 

The spirit of revival continues to glow. At inter- 
vals it bursts into flame with whole villages swept 
in. Always there is constant evangelism, through 


Remind us, our Father, that when we plug in an electric iron and it fails to work, we do 
not conclude that electricity has lost its power, nor do we plead with the iron. We look 
at once to the wiring to find what has broken or blocked connection with the source of 


power—PETER MARSHALL. 
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public preaching and personal witnessing, and men 
and women are added to the church daily. At 
present there are approximately 390 congregations 
in the two groups of churches with a membership 
numbering over eighty thousand. Missionary evan- 
gelism in the outer areas continues according to 
careful plans. 

It would be misleading to give the impression that 
there have been no difficulties and problems. Over 
and over again we have realized that it is easier to 
win converts than it is to build the church. Some 
elders and evangelists, as the passion of their first 
love cooled, have sought to gain power for them- 
selves. Others have endeavored to bring in tribal 
customs which could not possibly harmonize with 
Christian principles. Still others have been attracted 
by material gain and have forsaken their own 
churches for organizations offering higher salaries. 
Some have drifted into false teaching, but only a 
‘ very few of the Christians have stepped back into 
the world. 

Even missionaries have made mistakes in dealing 
with the church and its organization. An incomplete 
understanding of the Ethiopian mind, his philoso- 
phies and attitudes often is the cause of such mis- 
takes. The Ethiopian in turn often fails to under- 
stand the Westerner and his ways. Too often the 
testimony and life of the Christian, including the 
missionary, limit the Holy Spirit and that which He 
would otherwise accomplish. 

In Kambatta and Wallamo proof is again pro- 
vided that, in spite of human frailty, God is able 
and faithful not only in turning pagans to Jesus 
Christ, but also in building and preserving His 
Church. Nor is His work dependent upon the pres- 
ence of foreign missionaries. END 


DAWN AND SUNSET 
(Continued from page 19) 


some of the most zealous Christians among the 
alumni of our schools have joined and become 
leaders in the indigenous sects which are nationalist, 
in reaction against missionaries, and pentecostalist 
and millenarist, in reaction against the sterility of 
the Church and the badness of the times. 
“Whether they are viewed therefore from the 
angle of their creative contribution to the needs of 
Chinese society, or their provision of leadership 
from the Chinese Church, the educational institu- 
tions on which we have lavished so much time, 
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money and loving hard work, seem for the most part 
to have made a poor return. The case of the hospi- 
tals is not substantially different. They have of 
course healed very large numbers: but they have not 
created a Chinese medical profession with a concep- 
tion of its task relative to Chinese conditions, nor 
have they been an effective sign of the Christian 
passion that men and women should have wholeness 
of life. ... The real need of China, however, medi- 
cally speaking is for basic work in public health, the 
control of epidemics, and the reduction of malnutri- 
tion—a program requiring much larger numbers of 
workers, with a substantially lower standard of 
training, stationed in villages and market towns all 
over the country. This is the program of the com- 
munists, not of the Christians. The public health 
program of the Church hospitals, when there has 
been one, has too often been centered upon the hos- 
pital, and to be effective outside a narrow radius has 
required vast expenditure of foreign money on 
transport.... 

“This picture is doubtless somewhat overdrawn 
for emphasis; any missionary could point to excep- 
tions in his own experience. As the writer reflects 
on his own experience — chairman of a hospital 
board of managers, secretary of a college board of 
managers, and concerned with several schools and 
another hospital—he cannot feel that it is more than 
a modest exaggeration of a real truth.” 


REFLECTIONS AT TWILIGHT 

These excerpts may serve to indicate the nature 
of the indictment that Paton levels against missions 
as they have been pursued in China. Even though 
the author speaks only about the Chinese situation 
his words are eminently worth universal attention. 
It is significant that Paton writes, “And can a 
China missionary be free of the fear that what was 
true of China is still true of India and Africa?” 
China was but a massive expression of what the 
Western missionary enterprise was everywhere do- 
ing in greater or less degree. 

In any case, Paton’s booklet, searching and 
honest, drives us back to the question, Why this 
flight of missions into institutionalism in the first 
place? It has already been suggested that an im- 
portant reason was the desire of the West to com- 
municate its culture to the Orient and to Africa. No 
doubt other reasons could be mentioned. Beyond 
question one was the implicit individualism in the 


title of Carey’s book, The Obligations of Christians 
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Whenever a religious community begins to get organized it ceases to draw its breath in 
the fear of the Lord; the old way of talking is kept up, but the life is not there, and men 
who used to be keen on proclaiming the gospel are keen now only on the success of the 


organization—OSWALD CHAMBERS. 
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to Use Means For the Conversion of the Heathen. 
Note well: of Christians: Not, of the Church; but, of 
Christians. This conception lies at the bottom of the 
rise of missionary societies rather than Church mis- 
sions, and the activities in which individuals may 
engage are limitless. But it cannot be denied that 
when the churches themselves took up the mission- 
ary task, as is largely the case in America, they 
followed almost the identical pattern the European 
societies pursued in their mission methods. The 
cause goes deeper, therefore, and I believe that it is 
ultimately traceable to the conception that one en- 
tertains of the Church and of the gospel. If the 
preaching of the gospel is conceived so broadly that 
it includes everything from preaching and Bible 
classes to conducting schools, hospitals and experi- 
mental farms, and if the Church be regarded as the 
agency through which all these activities are to be 
carried out, then clearly the gospel has become 
something more than the gospel and the Church has 
become something more than the Church. And when 
missions are based on such a conception of the 
gospel and of the Church then we are equally clearly 
inviting missionary disaster. It is not a light mat- 
ter when Mr. Paton describes that which happened 
to the missionary enterprise in China as Judgment. 

It is necessary again to think our way clearly 
and deeply into the nature of the Church and of the 
gospel. It is very true that the hour is late. We 
do not know how much longer we shall be able to be 
missionarily engaged in many mission areas. But 
perhaps we can render this service to the younger 
churches: that we come to a clearer understanding 
of the problem, a firmer grasp of the missionary 
task, and convey this understanding of the problem 
and task to the younger churches to guide them in 
the huge missionary labors that lie before them in 
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their several homelands. If we can show them that 
the task of the Church is a very limited one, but that 
that limited task is so demanding, and so rewarding 
when conscientiously pursued, that there is no time 
for side-activities, we shall have performed no small 
service. They must learn that it is no more the 
function of the Church to offer a general education 
on the mission field than it is the function of schools 
to build furniture. If schools were to go into the 
furniture manufacturing business I do not doubt 
that they could turn out a great deal of eminently 
useful furniture. We all know what has been done 
in vocational schools. But in the long run this fine 
furniture would be found to be a rather poor substi- 
tute for a citizenry that has a fair understanding of 
the humanities and the sciences. 


We must impress on the younger churches that 
our missions have been too busy “building furni- 
ture.” We have done a lot of good work in this 
direction no doubt. We have made acceptable bank 
clerks and school teachers, have produced better 
strains of rice, have sent many fine influences into 
the public life of China, Japan, India, Africa and so 
many other places. But in it all the building of the 
Church of Christ, the faithful preaching of the 
gospel, the patient nurture in faith, knowledge and 
grace has lagged sadly behind. So much of what we 
have done looked like Christianity but it turned out 
to be something less than Christianity because we 
looked for the fruit before the tree was mature and 
sometimes before it was even planted. Such an in- 
version of the divine order invites the divine judg- 
ment, and in one large missionary area it has come 
and that quite unmistakably. END 


(Reprinted by permission of The Reformed Journal.) 


Frank Laubach, world literacy expert, recently made a new and alarming point about. 
the situation in the Far East. Unless we move quickly the spread of the radio as an 
alternative means of communication to the written word will remove one of the chief 
reasons why people want to learn to read. At the same time the very existence of the 
radio makes the attack on literacy even more urgent. For we are now confronted by the 
possibility that radio, so easily controlled for propaganda purposes, may become the 
one general means of communication. The potential dangers of such a situation are 


incalculable—NELL JENKINS. 
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By DICK HILLIS AS TOLD TO PHYLLIS HAPKE 
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I WAS NEVER CALLED to China, although I served 
there as a missionary for 18 years. Often as a 
young Christian, I heard missionaries from various 
lands talk about the need for a call. They closed 
their messages by asking if we had been called to 
Africa or India or China. It seemed a sin for con- 
secrated young people not to feel the urgency of a 
divine call to some foreign field. 

Despite all you hear of being called to the mis- 
sion field, you will not find this type of call in the 
Scriptures. In Acts 13:2 the Holy Spirit said: 
“Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.” True, that speaks 
of a call, and someone will say, “There, that refutes 
what you have said.” Notice it speaks of a call, not 
to a geographic location, but to a work. Paul was 
not being called to Africa or Europe or Asia, but to 
the work of preaching and teaching. 

Often the Macedonian call in Acts 16:9 is used 
as a call to the foreign field. However, Paul was 
already a missionary when he heard: “Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.” It was merely direc- 
tion from the Lord. He had been preaching and 
teaching in Asia Minor and now he was being or- 
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dered to take the gospel into Europe. He obeyed 
that direction. 

God has given me the call or gift of teaching. It 
makes no difference whether I am in America or 
China; | am to use that gift for the edification of the 
body of Christ. It is true that I must get my direc- 
tion from God as to where to use that gift. I am His 
workmanship created to good works, and should 
learn His will and do it. 

I believe your calling and gift are identical. 
Your call is what you are to be, which is determined 
by the gift He has given you. Your direction is 
where you are to go. Your calling usually does not 
change; your direction may change at any time. 
Paul’s gift was preaching and teaching. He used it 
not only in Jerusalem, but throughout the cities of 
Europe and Asia Minor. 

What if you had felt called to China? When the 
door to China closed, did that mean you no longer 
had a call? No, because your call is what you 
are to be, not where you are to go. 

After the communists took over China, one of the 
missions maintained a policy that all workers stay. 
One of its missionaries, restricted to her home by 
the communists and not. allowed to teach, wrote a 
letter of resignation to the board: “I can remain no 
longer. Since I was called to teach, not called to 
China, I must go where I can do what God called 
me to do.” 

If you have been concerned about your calling, 
it is time you became concerned about what your 
gift is. We need not be ignorant concerning the 
spiritual gifts which are given to each believer ac- 
cording to God’s will (I Corinthians 12:1, 11). 

Suppose my wife gave me a gift which I never 
opened. You might ask: “What was the gift your 
wife gave you?” I would have to reply: “Why, I 
haven’t bothered to see.” We do the same thing 
with our spiritual gifts. God has given every be- 
liever a gift. It is your responsibility to learn what 
it is. 

A missionary nurse from Australia felt concerned 
because she apparently had no gift. I asked her to 
study the gifts listed in the Word and pray about 
them. Also, I encouraged her to discover in what 
particular ministry God was blessing her. The sud- 
den revelation of the fact that God had given her 
the gift of helps meant much to her whole work. It 
sparked her Christian life and ministry as a nurse 
from that moment. 





You may be concerned about the same thing as 
this nurse was. If so, ask yourself, “In what partic- 
ular way has God blessed my services for Him? 
What phase of it has He especially used?” That will 
probably be the cue to your calling. 

Your particular calling or gift will complement 
your personality. My daughter Margaret has no 
sense of music, so I will not waste money by giving 
her a piano. But she is artistic, so I will give her 
paints and an easel. Although your gift is not 
identical with your natural talents or personality, it 
will complement them. 

Every person who knows Christ has a gift (I Cor. 
12:7) and can discover what it is. Study the gifts 
listed in I Corinthians 12. Then, ask God to show 
you what yours is. If it is the gift of helps, see 
that it is used. You can do just as big a job sitting 
at a secretary’s desk in a mission office here at 
home as you can on the foreign field, if He has so 
directed you. 

Some men fail because they enter a work without 
being called to it. Phillips Brooks finally resigned 
from teaching school because he had no control over 
the students. But after three years of training, he 
went into the ministry and became one of the world’s 
great preachers. He failed as a teacher but suc- 
ceeded in his calling. 

God needs those who know their call and then get 
their direction from Him. God directed me to China 
in 1933. I had been praying around the world. Each 
day I remembered a different continent and prayed 
for its missionaries and national workers. 

As a child I had been frightened by a Chinese 
and developed a natural abhorrence for China. The 
incident stayed with me, and China was the last 
place in the world I wanted to go. But as I prayed 
around the world, God stopped me every Wednesday 
when I came to Asia. Of course I fought this. 

One of my problems was difficulty with language. 
I felt that God had made a mistake in laying China 
on my heart, because I would never get the language. 
One morning while I was praying, and arguing with 
the Lord about Asia, and reading the Scriptures, I 
came to Exodus 4:12: “Now therefore go, and I will 
be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt 
say.” I wrote “China” across the verse. 


When I went to China and found the language 
study tough, I turned to that verse and claimed it. 
God gave me the language so that I could speak it 
fluently and teach Bible to the Chinese. 


I was never called to China. I saw no flash of 
light; I heard no voice from heaven. My call was 
the call to be a teacher. I used it in Asia for years. 
I can use it just as much at home. God directed me 
in and out of Asia and back again. This is not a 
quibbling over terms. This is seeking to clarify 
your thinking that you might fully glorify God. 

Learn what your gift is and where He wants you 
to use it for His glory. Place yourself in God’s 
will to go or stay as His Spirit directs you into 
Asia, Europe, Africa, South America, the islands of 
the sea, or here at home. Let’s stop dreaming about 
a future call and start believing God and obeying 
Him. END 


SPIRITUALITY AND ACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 13) 


glowing inward faith. Consequently they were able 
to leave us some of the great devotional literature 
in the Christian tradition. Such are, for example, 
the Confessions of St. Augustine, the /mitation 
of Christ by Thomas a Kempis and the Practice of 
the Presence of God by Brother Lawrence. We re- 
joice with them as we consider the reality of their 
experience, and are inspired to follow Christ and 
His call to a totally surrendered life. We note the 
strong emphasis made on self-effacement and hu- 
mility. Today, possibly because of the strong effects 
of modern individualism, true humility is a rare 
flower indeed. “Love to be unknown,” writes 
Thomas a Kempis, and again: “It doth no hurt to 
thee to set thyself lower than all men, but it hurteth 
thee exceedingly if thou set thyself before even one 
man! Continual peace is with the humble.” 

A bit of poetry by Eric Crozier from the Saint 
Nicolas cantata expresses beautifully the Lord’s 
delight in finding true humility: 

Heartsick, in hope to mask 
The twisted face of poverty, 
I sold my lands to feed the poor. 


I gave my goods to charity 
But Love demanded more. 


Heartsick, I cast away 

All things that could distract my mind 
From full devotion to His will. 

I thrust my happiness behind 
But Love desired more still. 


Heartsick, I called on God 
To purge my angry soul, to be 
My only Master, friend and guide. 
I begged for sweet humility 
And Love was satisfied. 
END 
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David 


~ — WE LIKE IT or not,” said Charles H. 
Spurgeon, “asking is the rule of the Kingdom.” 

“If ye shall ask anything in my name,” promises 
the Lord Jesus Christ, “I will do it.”! 

Fiery John Wesley advised the saints to “storm 
the throne of Grace!” 

Adoniram Judson was persuaded that asking is 
the prime requisite for getting things from God. 
“God loves importunate prayer so much,” said Jud- 
son, “that He will not give us much blessing without 
it. 

James declares, “The effectual, fervent prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much.’ 

David discovered early that God gauges His giv- 
ing by the intensity of our asking. His songs reveal 
the unlimited resources available as the result of 
prayer. Asking God came as second nature to the 
Psalmist. “Give ear to my words, O Lord,” he cries, 
“consider by meditation. Hearken unto the voice of 
my cry, my King, and my God: for unto thee will 
I pray” (Psalm 5). David went directly to God. 

His prayers are*prime examples of the person-to- 
person relationship that existed between his soul 
and God. Nine times in the first three verses of 
this Psalm he mentions himself, and seven times he 
speaks of God. Unaware of special instruction or set 
words by which to address the Almighty, David en- 
tered God’s presence with boldness and reverence. 
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Prays 


By DORIS LOUISE SEGER 


His heart, left to find its own eloquence, pleaded the 
ear of God. No interpreter of his heart’s cry was 
necessary. No earthly priest stood between. His 
approach to the throne was unhampered by human 
intermediary, for who but God could understand the 
unutterable joys, the intense longings, the exquisite 
sorrows of his life? 

We also have the privilege of access to the very 
throne of grace—in fact, we are enjoined to be 
bold in our coming. We need no go-between. We 
may pray for one another, but not instead of one 
another. Our approach to God is through our great 
High Priest in the heavens, as those who are joined 
to Him in His death, burial and resurrection, and 
who occupy the lofty position of being seated in the 
heavenlies with Christ. We come asking, and God is 
glorified ;> we come asking and unbounded joy is 
ours;* we come asking and gain wisdom;* we come 
asking and God gives us that for which we ask.! 

What a pity that we ask so little! 

With David it was strictly a personal matter. It 
was his privilege to talk to God; it was God’s prom- 
ise to hear and answer. 

DAVID PRAYED EARNESTLY 

He made use of “words ... meditation ... crying.” 
Sometimes he found adequate syllables and phrases 
to express his desires. Other times his aspirations 
were too intense for utterance. Often he repeated 





his request over and over again, crying to God 
with a vehemence born of desperate need. Prayer 
was as essential to him as breathing, or the puls- 
ing of his heart. Often his cry was the cry of 
Peter, sinking in the water, “Lord, save! I perish!” 

Bishop Horne translates the word meditation, 
“dove-like moanings.” God’s ears are attuned to 
the slightest sigh, the softest moan. Interpreted by 
the Spirit, these “groanings” of ours which can- 
not be uttered aloud wing their way to the throne 
and find answer in God’s great heart of love. Have 
you, like David, felt so keenly your unworthiness 
that you dared not open your mouth? Take cour- 
age. The Psalmist experienced times of heart-broken 
silence, but always God answered them as prayers, 
for inner weeping has a voice audible to God. 

David asked the Lord to “consider” his heart- 
murmurings. “If I have asked that which is right,” 
he says, “then give it to me; if I have neglected 
the important thing, fill up the lack in my prayer.” 

A little lad in another country had just learned 
the alphabet. Early one Sunday morning he stood 
out on the hillside, his hands folded, his eyes closed. 
He repeated over and over again the alphabet. A 
missionary who came near heard him and asked 
what he was doing. He replied, “I was praying.” 

“But why,” said the missionary, “were you re- 
peating the alphabet?” 

“Well,” he said, “I felt that I must pray, and 
as I knew no prayer, I just said the letters of the 
alphabet, knowing that the great God would put 
them into words for me.” 

One evening Horace Bushnell and a friend sat 
beneath the starry sky when Bushnell said, “One 
of us ought to pray.” Thereupon he began to talk 
to God, burying his face in the earth, pouring out 
his heart in such words as the friend had never 
before heard. 

“I was afraid to stretch out my hand in the 
darkness lest I should touch God,” the friend later 
said. 

Whether we be eloquent in our prayer life, or 
whether we find no words to say, God hears, eval- 
uates, and answers. 

Saints throughout the ages have not been 
ashamed to ask. Jacob wrestled all night for his 
request; Moses “made haste” to ask God for the 
inheritance; Elijah cried to God for evidence of 
His omnipotence; Job in his groping for God found 
wisdom; Habakkuk sat upon his watch tower wait- 


ing for God’s answer to the weighty problems of 
his people; Paul cried to God night and day for 
the Christian church; John Knox cried, “Give me 
Scotland or I die!” 

“To thee, and thee only, will I pray,” is the 
promise of believers everywhere. 


DAVID PRAYED INTELLIGENTLY 

David knew that he sustained a relationship with 
God, for he said, “Hearken unto the voice of my 
cry, my King, and my God. . .””° 

How many times we hear the statement, “Why 
tell God what He already knows?” Of course if 
this were true we would never pray at all, since 
God knows everything, and therefore no new in- 
formation can be conveyed to Him. God needs 
no instruction as to our needs, but just as an 
earthly father loves to have his children come to 
him for life’s physical needs, for advice and coun- 
sel, so God wants His children to ask of Him. 
Very plainly He commands, “Ask, and it shall be 
given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you: For every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and 
to him that knocketh it shall be opened.”’ 

Our freedom of speech toward God is the evi- 
dence of our sonship. We come to Him not as 
beggars but as heirs; not as outcasts, but as sub- 
jects of the King. 

David’s confidence rested on what he knew about 
God. He was the King, the sovereign Monarch of 
the universe, and He was the all-powerful, all-suf- 
ficient, all-knowing Father, One sufficient to satisfy 
David’s every need. As we ask of God we realize 
what paupérs we are, how helpless we are to do 
anything for ourselves. But our relationship with 
Him makes us bold, and our knowledge of His 
sovereignty causes us to rely on Him. 

Stonewall Jackson once said, “I have so fixed 
the habit of prayer in my mind that I never raise 
a glass of water to my lips without asking God’s 
blessing, never seal a letter without putting a word 
of petition under the seal, never take a letter from 
the post without a brief sending of my thoughts 
heavenward, never change my classes in the lecture 
room without a minute’s petition for the cadets 
who go out and for those who come in.” Nothing 
is too small to bring to God’s attention. 

James Gilmour, pioneer missionary to Mongo- 
lia, had an unusual little habit. When writing he 
never used a blotter. He made it a rule when he 
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got to the bottom of a page to wait until the ink 
dried and spend the time in prayer. 
DAVID EXPECTED AN ANSWER 

“. . | will direct my prayer unto thee, and will 
look up.”® 

As his prayers ascended, David looked up, fol- 
lowing them with his whole soul, to watch for the 
answer. “No man prays in earnest,” said Cald- 
well, “who does not earnestly expect an answer to 
his prayers.” 

The word “direct” is the one used in Leviticus 
1:12, “lay in order” and speaks of placing the 
wood and the sacrifice upon the altar. “I will 
spread out my prayer like the sacrifice upon the 
altar,” says David, “and I will look up, and ex- 
pect to receive the answer by fire from heaven to 
consume the sacrifice,” as Charles H. Spurgeon 
suggests. 

Thomas Brooks gives these phrases, “I will direct 
my prayers unto thee,” and “I will look up” a 
military meaning. We marshall up our prayers, 
and place them in battle array, then hurry to our 
watch tower to await the results. “He is either a 
fool or a madman,” says Brooks, “he is either weak 
or very wicked, who prays and prays, but never 
looks after his prayers; who shoots many an ar- 
row toward heaven, but never minds where his 
arrows alight.’ 

The story is told of a quaint Yorkshire class 
leader, Daniel Quorm, who was visiting with one 
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of his friends. 

“I am sorry you have met with such a great 
disappointment,” he said. 

“Why no,” said the friend, “I have not met 
with any dissappointment.” 

“Yes,” said Daniel, “you were expecting some- 
thing remarkable today.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you prayed that you might be kept sweet 
and gentle all day long. And, by the way things 
have been going, I see you have been greatly dis- 
appointed!” 

God never disappoints those who come to Him 
believing and expecting that He will answer. 

David gives us a little hint as to the reason for 
the effectiveness of his prayer life. ““My voice shalt 
thou hear in the morning,” he says. We might do 
well to pattern our prayer habits after his. 

Spurgeon, George Miiller, Martin Luther and 
countless other great saints attest to the fact that 
early praying brings great blessing. 

What is the result of direct, earnest, intelligent, 
expectant prayer? “Let all those that put their 
trust in thee rejoice: let them ever shout for joy, 
because thou defendest them: let them also that 
love thy name be joyful in thee.”? The one who 
asks God later praises God. END 


\John 14:14 6Psalm 5:2 
2James 5:16 7Matthew 7:7 
3John 14:13 8Psalm 5:3 
4John 16:24 9Psalm 5:11 
SJames 1:5 





RUTH PAXSON’S ADVICE 


is cece attienine ta 2900 £ vies to wee Blin 
Ruth Paxson at her Hendersonville (N.C.) apart- 
ae" 

ve only got about fifteen minutes,” I blurted 
out. "“Redio—station—tonights Youth for Christ 
rally details—etc., are all waiting.” 

Miss Paxson invited. me to sit down, then served 
tea, all very quietly and very leisurely. After a bit 
she began to talk to me about God’s will, about the 
mission fields, about true consecration, about the 
world situation, about the return of our Lord. That 
was shortly after one o’clock. 

Next time I looked at my watch it was 5:55—only 
five minutes before our radio preview of that night’s 
rally. I apologized for taking up her afternoon, said 
I'd be back again and darted away. 

I jotted down some things Miss Paxson said to 
me in a later conversation (that was the first time 
I had spoken with her), shortly before she went to 
be with the Lord a year later. 

In the light of the situation four years later than 
Miss Paxson spoke, her words are of increased 
interest. 

(1) Always keep the vision before missionary vol- 
unteers that they are not to make a choice in 
geography. God will move you; just make sure 
that you are movable and flexible. 

(2) On the mission field there is need for teachers 
of the Word. You must begin first with the Word 
but then work out into extensive evangelism. 

(3) Be on the lookout for a rise in intense nation- 
alism all over the world. We must harness this 
force and use it for God’s glory. 

(4) Continually ask yourself this question: Am I 
in the will of God? You must empty yourself of the 
right to yourself. Philippians 2:7. 

(5) Romans 12:2 means (the ronewing of your 
mind) that you are re-nourished, replenished and 
recreated in Him. 

(6) There must be nothing in your ministry that 
has not as its source the Person of Christ. God 
absolutely refuses to bless anything else. 


(7) Learn all you can about Satan. Soak up the ~ 


Word. Be controlled by the Holy Spirit and get out 


to the field. The time left is very short. I believe 


God is calling on young men to live a whole lifetime 
in a few short years. 
(8) Anything in your testimony or life that in any 


way offends, drives away or embarrasses a sinner 
except the offense of the Cross is your own fault.. 


Don’t try to say that you are being persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake because you are not. 

As a missionary in Japan I have had opportunity 
to observe the influence of Miss Ruth Paxson’s 
writing (especially Life on the Highest Plane) and 
speaking on the lives of many missionaries. | have 
also found the truth of her words to me.—KENNY 
JOSEPH 


MARTIN LUTHER ON ROMANS 


This Epistle is in truth the principal part of the New 
Testament and the very purest Gospel. It fully deserves 
that every Christian should know it by heart, word for word, 
and should feed upon it every day, as daily bread for his 
soul. It cannot be read too often nor too deeply pondered, 
and the more it is studied the more precious and sweet to 
the taste does it become. 

Thus we find most abundantly presented in this Epistle 
the things which a Christian ought to know; namely, what 
the law, the gospel, sin, punishment, grace, faith, righteous- 
ness, Christ, God, good works, love, hope are, and how we 
should conduct ourselves toward everyone, be he saint or 
sinner, strong or weak, friend or enemy, and toward our 
own selves—and all of this, moreover, excellently proved 
from the Scriptures, and confirmed by examples selected by 
the apostle himself or taken from the prophets, so that 
nothing more could be desired. It seems, therefore, as 
though St. Paul desired his Epistle to arrange in a brief 
form the entire doctrine of the gospel and of Christianity 
and to prepare an introduction to the whole Old Testament; 
for beyond doubt, he who has this Epistle well treasured in 
his heart has within him all the light and all the power of 
the Old Testament. Let every Christian, therefore, be in- 
timately acquainted with it and put it to practice contin- 
ually in his life—From the Preface to St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans by Martin Luther. 

In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luther’s Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for my 
salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law 


of sin and death—From The Journal of John Wesley, May 
24, 1738. 
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revelation, consider the reaction of human nature (vv. 21-23). (4) What 
has been the outcome of man’s rejection of God’s revelation? Trace the 
steps in his decline (vv. 21-25). (5) How does Satan figure in the 
crime of man’s rejection of God’s truth (cp. v. 25 with Jn. 8:44)? (6) 
What is my response to God’s revelation to me? Has He made known 


truth that would justify His expecting more obedience in my life? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4 

ROMANS 1:26-32 (1) What was the result of man’s refusal of God’s truth 
(vv. 26, 27)? Study the evidence that a man’s worship does affect the 
moral standards of his behavior. Does my attitude toward others reflect 
the fact that I have experienced being leved by Jesus Christ (1:7)? (2) 
What is the cause of the sexual irregularities so prevalent in our gen- 
eration? What is the cure? (3) What characterizes the sinfulness of the 
human heart (vv. 29-31)? Examine each. How many describe wrong 


attitudes? Can I see my own nature here? (4) See Gal. 5:22, 23. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 

ROMANS 2:1-11 (1) Paul is addressing the Jews. Look for indications that 
the Jews expected exemption from God’s judgment because of their cov- 
enant relationship to Him. (2) What was the prevalent Jewish attitude 
toward those outside the family (vv. 1-3)? Has spiritual privilege made 
me so proud that I condemn in others sins that I commit? Cp. Matt. 
7:1-5. (3) Note each reference to God’s judgment. It is righteous (vv. 
2, 5); inescapable (v. 3); according to works (vv. 6-8); impartial (vv. 
9-11). Do I rejoice in the righteous judgments of God (Ps. 119:7)? 
SATURDAY, MARCH 6 

ROMANS 2:12-16 (1) This portion discusses God’s principles of judgment 
for both Jew and Gentile. (2) By what standard are Jews to be judged 
(v. 12)? Is outward conformity sufficient (v. 13)? Why not? (3 Can 
man do God’s law and be justified? Why not? Do I realize that God 
requires perfect obedience from the heart? Do I realize my dependence 
on the Holy Spirit for this? (4) By what are the Gentiles judged 
(v. 15)? (5) What is the function of the conscience (v. 15)? Is mine 
growing increasingly sensitive? (6) Do I admit that my hidden deeds 
and thoughts are the truest criterion of my character (v. 16)? (7) Who 
is to be the Judge of all the world (v. 16)? Do I face this prospect 


unafraid, trusting in the righteousness of Jesus Christ? 


2 


being brought into union with Christ; justifying—being given the righte- 


ousness of Christ; glorifying—being made like Christ. (5) Does a re- 
alization of this produce in me humility and love for the Lord Jesus? 
TUESDAY, MARCH 23 

ROMANS 8:31-39 (1) Since God’s great love has been displayed in pro- 
viding Christ, am I trusting Him to supply my lesser needs (vv. 31, 32)? 
(2) Every charge of condemnation was removed by Christ’s death (vv. 
33, 34). (3) What is the present position and work of the Lord Jesus 
(v. 34)? (4) What grounds are there for security in God’s love toward 
us (vv. 35-39)? (5) Do I overcome difficulties through Him (v. 37)? 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24 

ROMANS 9:1-5 (1) What was Paul’s attitude toward the Jews who had 
rejected their Messiah (vv. 1-3)? Am I moved by the condition of non- 
Christians around me and willing to make sacrifices in order that they 
might find the Saviour? (2) Vv. 4, 5. Was external connection with God’s 
people enough to save them? (3) How does Paul bring out the fact that 
Christ is both God and man (v. 5)? Cp. Phil. 2:6; Col. 2:9; Titus 2:13. 
How unreserved is my obedience to Him? 

THURSDAY, MARCH 25 

ROMANS 9:6-13 (1) To whom were the promises made (vv. 6-8)? (2) 
What was the basis of God’s choosing Isaac and Jacob? (a) Isaac was 
chosen above Ishmael. The point of comparison between Isaac and true 
believers is both become children of God not by ordinary birth, but by a 
special act of God. Cp. Gal. 4:21-31. (b) Jacob was chosen above Esau 
before his birth. All who enter Christ’s kingdom are chosen apart from 
their human behavior. How is the consistency of Scripture illustrated here? 
FRIDAY, MARCH 26 

ROMANS 9:14-24 (1) What did God tell Moses about His own rightful 
sovereignty (vv. 15, 16)? (2) Why did God bring Pharaoh to power (v. 
17)? What effect did Pharaoh’s sin have upon him (v. 18)? (3) If the 
destiny of men is in the hands of God, is not human freedom destroyed 
(v. 19)? This is answered by realizing the Creator-creature relationship 
between God and His world (vy. 20, 21; Is. 64:8). (4) Do I recognize 
that the sovereignty of God (v. 15) and necessity of human efforts (Phil. 
2:12, 13) are both taught in the Scriptures? 

SATURDAY, MARCH 27 

ROMANS 9:25-33 (1) Consider the relationship between God and the Gen- 
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sary for sinners to receive forgiveness from a just God whose righteous- 
ness requires a payment for sin (I Cor. 6:19, 20). Could I explain this? 
THURSDAY, MARCH IT 

ROMANS 4:1-12 (1) How did Abraham attain righteousness? Cp. Gen. 
15:6. God imputes the righteousness of Jesus Christ to the account of 
the one who trusts Him, declaring him free from the guilt of sin. Am I 
allowing God to free me daily from its contaminating influence as well? 
(2) Note the contrast in vv. 4, 5 between work and wages; faith and gift. 
(3) Have I experienced the forgiveness of sin (vv. 5-8)? Cp. Ps. 32: 
y 2, (4) 
necessary for salvation (vv. 9-12)? What was the purpose of circumci- 
sion (vv. 1l, 12)? 

FRIDAY, MARCH 12 

ROMANS 4:13-25 (1) Consider the fact that the substitution of another 


How does Paul answer those who thought circumcision was 


condition (i.e. works) would break God’s covenant and violate the promise 
(v. 14). 
law (v. 15)? 
through faith in Christ (vv. 16, 17)? 
Abraham (v. 18)? What factors could have prompted distrust (v. 19)? 


(2) Why is it impossible for a person to be justified by the 
(3) Do I recognize my spiritual oneness with Abraham 


(4) What promise had been given 


What conviction enabled him to appropriate the promises of God (vv. 
20, 21)? (5) In what way am I called on to exercise faith as Abraham 
did (vv. 23, 25)? 

SATURDAY, MARCH 13 

ROMANS 5:1-11 (1) Examine the benefit that comes to the one who has 
been justified by faith, both now and in the future (vv. 1, 2). (2) Con- 
sider God’s purpose in allowing difficulties (vv. 3, 4). What is often 
one result of affliction (Ps. 119:67)? (3) Meditate upon the Holy Spirit’s 
work in our hearts (v. 5). Am I depending on Him to lead me into all 
spiritual truth? (4) What is the strongest proof of God’s love for us 
(vv. 6-8)? Contrast this with our condition and meditate upon the great- 
ness of the love of God. (5) What shall be the consummation of our 
trust in the death of Jesus Christ (vv. 9, 10)? (6) Note the teaching con- 
cerning God; Jesus Christ; Holy Spirit. “Who is a God like unto thee?” 
SUNDAY, MARCH 14 

ROMANS 5:12-21 (1) How did sin enter into the world and what were the 
consequences (vv. 12-14)? Am I aware that this altered the relation of 


the entire race to God—all men are out of fellowship with Himself (Eph. 


4 


2:1)? 
What are the liabilities resulting from relationship to Adam? What are 
(3) Think through the prin- 


ciple—as sin was imputed ta my account through Adam, so righteousness 


(2) Study the analogy between Adam and Christ (vv. 15-21). 
the benefits of a relationship to Christ? 


is imputed to my account through Christ. Am I increasing in apprecia- 
tion of God’s grace? 

MONDAY, MARCH 15 

ROMANS 6:1-11 (1) What inference, which might arise from the teaching 
of justification by faith, does Paul express in v. 1? (2) Note the teach- 
ing about the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ as it affects the 
Christian. What facts is he eager for them to know? (3) Do I recognize 
that when Christ died on the cross, I died with Him there, and that this 
death breaks the power of sin in me? (4) What has been my attitude 
toward personal sin since becoming a Christian? Do I deal with it as 
I would deal with a guest or an intruder? Does pride keep me from heing 
honest about this? May God give me an abhorrence of sin. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 16 

ROMANS 6:12-23 (1) How may I experience a life in which the power of 
sin is broken? From these verses apply the following: (a) What deter- 
mines my action: my desires or God’s will (v. 13)? (b) Do I take time 
each morning to yield the various parts of my body to the Lord Jesus for 


obedience (v. 13)? 


dom” to become a slave of Jesus Christ (v. 16)? 


(c) Have I surrendered my rights of personal “free- 
(d) Do I desire to 
obey Jesus Christ while living up to all the light He has given? (2) 
My part in living the conqueror’s life is (a) yield (v. 13), (b) obey (v. 16). 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17 


ROMANS 7:1-6 (1) How is the principle of the law (v. 1) illustrated by 


the law of marriage (vv. 2, 3)? (2) As a woman is free to marry an- 
other after her husband dies, so we who were “married” to the law are 
now free to “marry” Christ. Thus we are freed from the demands of a 
legal system. (3) In what terms and for what purpose is our union with 
Jesus Christ described (v. 4)? Is there evidence in my character that 
I “belong to Him”; in my work that I am “bearing fruit”? (4) Note the 
high standards set for marriage. God sees it as only dissoluble by death, 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18 

ROMANS 7:7-13 (1) What effect did a knowledge of the law have on Paul 


(vv. 7-11)? Have I ever desired to do what was expressly forbidden: at 
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vu worLp has changed a lot since 1906. And missionary 
attitudes and problems have changed too. . . although some 
disturbingly remain the same. 


That year, at Nashville (Tenn.), the Student Volunteer 
Movement held its fifth international convention. Almost 
fifty years later Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship will 
hold its fourth missionary convention next Christmas at 


Urbana (IIll.). 


This issue of His points up a number of problems facing 
today’s missionary. Reference to the printed messages of 
the 1906 convention reveals problems current then . . . in- 
cluding roots of present missionary blessing and disaster. 

In 1906 a speaker called the United States “a vast mis- 
sionary society, with Theodore Roosevelt as its president 
and William H. Taft [Secretary of War] as its executive 
secretary.” Another man protested that “it is a mistake to 
think that anything will do for Africa . . . [Africa] needs 
ministers who shall go out, not as evangelists, but as 
superintendents; not as pastors, but as bishops. She needs 
captains of industry.” 

At that 1906 convention G. T. Manley of Cambridge 
(known to us as the editor of 1vF’s New Bible Handbook) 
commented that “God does not want pressed men; he wants 
volunteers.” And Ruth Paxson (U. of Iowa) told the 
women’s meeting: “If Jesus Christ gets hold of your life 
today and touches it with His own love for the people of the 
entire world . . . there will be no doubt about what you will 
be able to do for your college. God wants your life.” 


The Editor of His 
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NEWS OF THE 


Iowa Christian Fellowship at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa recently held a two-day campus- 
wide conference. Meetings held on campus Friday 
night and seminars during Saturday carried out the 
theme, “The Man Christ Jesus,” with Keith Hunt 
(left front below) as speaker. The picture below 
was taken at the Saturday night meeting. An Inter- 
national student supper was held before the meeting 
and many of these friends from overseas came along 
to the evening session. Countries represented were 
India, Panama, Germany, Korea, Africa, Norway 
and the Philippines. 


e@ The group at Dickinson College (Penna.) recently 
held a Bible Study Conferette on the book of Philippians 
at the home of one of its members. Five other colleges 
(Elizabethtown, Gettysburg, Messiah, Shippensburg and 
Wilson) were invited. The studies (from 2:30 to 9:30 
P.M.) were divided into four sessions according to chap- 
ters and were led by variows students. The conferetre 
was well attended. Another one is planned for March 6 
to study Titus. 


return postage guaranteed 


e The IvcF-FMF triennial International Mission- 
ary Convention will be held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana (Illinois), December 27, 1954, to 
January 1, 1955. David H. Adeney states that § 
further details will be announced. 


e Last fall some New York City International stu- 
dents were invited to a lawn party and buffet supper at © 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Paddon on Long Island. 
During the following months the New York-New Jersey 
IVCF alumni who sponsored the program have main- | 
tained contact with these students. Four groups, con- | 
sisting of alumni and their foreign student friends, are © 
meeting regularly in the homes of alumni as a result | 
of this contact. Several of these groups have initiated | 
a Bible study program, to discuss some of the basic | 
tenets of the Christian faith. During the Christmas hol- 
iday season, special programs were planned, a Christ- © 
mas dinner by one group, an afternoon Christmas party 
by another. Christmas music and discussions of the ” 
meaning of Christmas were featured in these holiday — 
programs. 


@ To sEE OURSELVES: “I’ve had eight room- § 
mates since coming to [Blank] University—one at a } 
time. I’ve found that no one is perfect; one would | 
have this fault and another would have that.”—A 
Christian’s Comment. 


e@ Lehigh (Penna.) IVCF has two projects to raise | 
money: a milk route in the dorms, the returns of which 
go to missions; a contract with the school to guard the 
library museum. Each member spends two to three hours | 
a week in the museum. This brings more money to be 
used for group activities and for missions. 








